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Editor  &  Publisher 


This  Georgia  is 
6.000  miles  from  Chicago 


This  is  the  Georgia  where  a  statue  of  Stalin  still 
dominates  the  town  square.  Where  a  blood  vendetta  is 
not  unknown.  Where  Europe  meets  Asia.  This  is  the 
Republic  of  Georgia  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Frank  Starr,  as  chief  of  the  Tribune’s  Moscow 
Bureau,  explored  this  remote  and  ancient  land  in  a 
recent  seven-part  series  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  His 
in-depth  report  revealed  a  way  of  life  that  in  many 
ways  contradicts  the  conventional  image  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

First-hand  facts  and  insight  from  anyplace  in  the 
world  is  the  kind  of  coverage  readers  have  come  to 
expect  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Psolms  71  9 


‘'Cast  me  not  off  in 
the  time  of  old  age; 
When  my  strength 
faileth,  forsake  me  not' 


This  week  on  Thanksgiving  day  the  Times-Union  division  of  the 
Capitol  Newspapers  Group  will  lounch  its  annual  drive  for  the  needy 
senior  citizens  in  our  area  communities. 

During  the  past  five  years  this  Times-Union  Christmas  fund  has 
raised  more  than  $100,000  in  its  cantinuing  efforts  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  our  impoverished  aged  at  Christmastime. 

Great  newspapers  respond  to  a  community's  heart. 

In  the  Albany-Schenectady-Troy  .  .  .  4th  ranking  Metro  Market  in 
New  York  State  .  .  .  the  Capital  Newspap)ers  dominate  in  circulation 
.  .  .  and  service. 


' '  '' 


Art  denoted  to  T imes  Union  Chnstmos  Fund  by  portroit  artist  Mrs  Betty  Worren 


Hearst's  Capitaland  Newspapers  Group 

Represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives.  Inc. 

Capital  Newspapers  Group 

•  MORNING  TIMES-UNION  •  SUNDAY  TIMES-UNION 
•  EVENING  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS-UNION  STAR 
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These  murders  were  solved  with  the  help  of 
The  Detroit  News  Secret  Witness  Program, 
after  normal  investigation  was  unsuccessful. 
The  News  has  offered  the  program  since 
1 967.  A  list  of  the  crimes  and  their  rewards 
IS  published  regularly.  The  witness  contacts 


The  News  which  in  turn  relays  the  tip  to 
the  police.  After  the  crime  is  solved,  the 
witness  picks  up  the  reward  money. 
Secret  Witness  tips  have  helped 
solve  1  5  murders  in  the  Detroit  area, 
and  numerous  other  crimes. 


The  Detroit  News 


JOSEPH  D.  ANGELO,  a  candy  store  owner  slain  during 
a  holdup; 

MAITLAND  McNUTT,  painter  union  official  killed  in  a 
holdup  attempt  as  he  was  entering  the  union  headquarters; 
CASEMIR  CZERWINSKI,  a  bar  owner,  and 
STANLEY  RAPASKI,  a  Detroit  policeman,  killed  during  a 
holdup  of  Czerwinski's  bar; 

EDWARD  S.  KOC,  an  insurance  agent  slam  while  making 
collections; 

ALBERT  YESBICK,  a  neighborhood  grocer  killed  during 
a  holdup; 

GEORGE  MESSERLIAN,  a  shoe  repairman  beaten  to  death 
during  Detroit's  1967  not; 

CECIL  THOMAS,  a  finance  company  official  murdered 
during  a  holdup; 

ARBIE  JEETER,  a  motorist  slam  on  an  expressway  ramp; 
NOLA  PUYEAR,  a  "bomb-through-the-mail"  victim  in 
her  restaurant. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

28- 29 — Newspaper  Farm  Editors  of  America.  Sherafon-Blackstore  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

29- December  4 — American  Press  Institute.  Seminar  on  Environment  Prob¬ 
lems.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

DECEMBER 

5- 6 — -Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Newsroom  Seminar  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

6- 18 — American  Press  Institute.  Seminar  on  Management  and  Costs.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York. 

13-16 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Workshop 
on  copy  editing,  headline  writing  and  layout.  University  of  Florida. 
Gainesville. 

JANUARY  1971 

3- 15 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

6- 10 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section/NNA  Workshop.  Montego  Beach 
Hotel,  Montego  Beach,  Jamaica. 

7- 9 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Waldorf-Astoria. 
New  York  City. 

7-9 — Pennsylvania  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Copy  Editing  Seminar. 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

9- 13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Sheraion-Schroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

10- 13 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York. 
17-20 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Down¬ 
town  Holiday  Inn,  Providence,  R.  I. 

17-29 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

21- 24 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Little  America,  Cheyenne. 

22- 23 — Texas  UPl  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Crest  Inn,  Austin. 

31-Feb.  12 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors.  Columbia 

University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

19-20 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

MARCH 

4- 9 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Paraisio-Marriott,  Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Sheraton-Dallas,  Dallas. 

10-13 — Mid  Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Haddon  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

19-21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 
25-27 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


particularly  in  smaller  city 


HERE'S  WHY:  The  reader  of  a  smaller  city  daily  newspaper 
has  more  time  to  peruse  each  copy,  because  the  newspaper 
is  usually  smaller,  less  crowded  and  with  editorial  content 
that  is  alive  with  local  events  that  involve  the  reader.  This 
provides  a  depth  of  readership  that  favors  the  advertisers 
in  these  daily  newspapers,  even  when  relatively  small 
space  is  used. 

Try  a  few  smaller  city  markets  as  a  test  .  .  .  contact; 


lUwm  NIRSHPIRS 


CHICAGO  SISOOfsPUinnAumic  DesPlams  lll>n(n 60018  TH  ?n 
NEW  YORK  SORockelelletPlwaSiiilelSX  NraYnh  NY  10020  Tel  246  2266 
PITTSBURGH  2  Gelewey  Cenlei  Room 763  Pimbw^  Pa  16222  Tel  232  0200 


APRIL 

13-16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

MAY 

1-2 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Thruway  Hyatt  House,  Al¬ 
bany. 

1- 3 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Sales  Confe'ence,  Hotel 
Dennis,  Atlantic  City. 

2- 8— University  of  Missourl-Columbla  Journalism  Week,  Columbia,  Mo. 

5- 7 — INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute.  RAI  Congress  Center,  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands. 

10-12 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Sheraton-Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Statler-Hilton, 
Boston. 

JUNE 

3- 5 — -New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Mirror  Lake  Inn,  Lake 
Placid. 

6- 10 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management/Conference.  Exhibition  Center, 
Cincinnati. 

25-26 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Holiday  Inn  Downtown,  Rochester, 


(Note.  Organizations  wishing  to  be  Included  in  this  Calendar  should  send 
convention  dates  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  10022, 
N.Y.) 
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MR.  OFFSET: 
Are  you 
still  doing  it 
the  hard  way? 

The  hard  way  is  hand-setting  in-depth  and  feature  stories,  squar¬ 
ing  them  off  and  writing  headlines  for  them.  Now  all  of  this  is 
done  for  you  by  Copley  News  Service.  Analytical  news  stories 
and  illustrated  features  come  to  you  camera-ready  on  8V2-by-11 
sheets,  proofed,  set  IOV2  ems  and  with  headlines  that  fit.  Body 
type  is  Corona  and  a  special  offset  enamel  paper  reproduces 
beautifully.  Stories  are  written  and  edited  so  they  are  easy  to 
bite.  Newspapers  across  the  United  States,  in  Canada  and  Latin 
America  are  finding  this  service  a  time-saver  and  a  money-saver. 
Fifty  stories  a  week  come  your  way  at  a  price  you  can  afford.  For 
details  call,  write  or  wire  Copley  News  Service. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 

CNS  is  the  true  supplemental  news  service.  Write  Copley  News  Service, 
P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  California  92112.  Call  (714)  234-0191. 


CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


Does  your 
advertising 
medium  take 
a  stand  on 
behalf  of 
newspapers? 


Editor  &  Publisher  \ 
does , . .  every  week! 

Your  sales  message 
for  or  about  newspapers 
is  read  by  tbe  world’s 
most  influential  molders 
of  opinion  in  tbe  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Weekly  News  Majiazine  of 
the  Newspaper  Business 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


THE  MOUSTACHE  DIDN’T  TICKLE  was  the  observation 
Chicago  Daily  News  reporter  Diane  Monk  made  to  associates 
after  she  got  kissed  squarely  on  the  mouth  hy  W.  Clement 
Stone  at  his  news  conference  about  the  hefty  campaign  con¬ 
tributions  he  had  made  to  candidates  who  lost. 

*  *  * 

\^HEN  ARE  THE  WRITERS  ON  YOUR  PAPER  going  to 
learn  to  spell?  That  was  the  inevitable  question  during  the 
annual  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Workshop  given  hy  The 
Record  of  Hackensack,  N.J.  So  assistant  managing  editor 
DeWitt  H.^  Scott  explained  all  the  effort  that  goes  into  trying 
'  to  produce  a  flawless  daily  newspaper — and  how  mistakes  in- 
I  evitably  happen.  “Before  we  leave  the  subject,  though,  let’s 
I  try  an  experiment  .  .  .  Why  not  try  to  spell  a  few  words  for 
me?”  Scott  read  off  as  teachers  wrote  down:  accommodate, 
affidavit,  diptheria.  embarrass,  goodhy,  harass,  inoculate,  pre- 
1  cede,  supersede,  and  siege.  Then  he  spelled  the  words  and 
asked  for  a  show  of  hands  for  perfect  lists.  Of  172  teachers, 

3  raised  their  hands.  An  honest  crowd,  that. 

*  *  * 

I  EV’EN  THE  NEW  SMEN  W  ERE  CRYING  at  funeral  services 
for  victims  of  the  dance  hall  fire  in  France.  “It  was  the  first 
I  time  I  had  ever  seen  that.”  said  Bernard  Veillet-Lavallee  of  the 
I  AP  Paris  bureau,  who  was  on  the  scene  soon  after  the  tragic 
story  broke.  He  phoned  eyewitness  accounts. 

*  *  * 

JANE  W  ASN’T  VERY  FONDA  HER  J  AILERS  was  the  way 
;  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Evening  Chronicle  headlined  the  story  of 
I  Jane  Fonda’s  arrest  in  Cleveland  and  her  statement  that  she 
I  didn’t  like  conditions  at  the  county  brig.  A  punny  headline  in 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune-.  “PANTS  TAKING  UP  THE 
SLACK  IN  WOMEN’S  WORK  WARDROBES”.  And  the 
Indianapolis  Star  headlined  “Laundry  Back  at  Work  after 
Going  to  ‘Pot’  ”  for  a  local  correspondent’s  story  on  how  a 
North  Webster,  Ind.,  laundromat  had  to  he  defumed  when 
four  youngsters  were  discovered  in  the  early  morning  hours 
“curing”  moist  marijuana  in  a  couple  of  hot  dryers. 

*■  *  * 

THE  WAY  TO  GO — Picture  captions  and  story  on  the  aerial 
bath  cable  cars  in  Japan  by  the  Netv  York  Sunday  News  con¬ 
tained  an  assortment  of  puns  on  all  the  good,  clean  fun.  The 
passenger-bathers  sit  in  individual  tubs  along  the  glass-walled 
cars  as  the  train  moves  along  the  shore  cliffs. 

*  *  * 

BALLET  CRITICS  of  the  London  papers  gave  varied  critical 
reviews  to  the  first  nude  ballet  staged  in  that  cosmopolitan 
city  by  a  Netherlands  dance  group.  The  Times  critic  said  it 
wasn’t  the  least  bit  “coy”;  the  Guardian’s  James  Kennedy 
dismissed  the  nudity  as  a  “gimmick”.  The  Financial  Times  man, 
Andrew  Porter,  just  didn’t  mention  the  nude  ballet  at  all. 

4f-  * 

ABOUT  TWENTY-THREE  DOGS— unless  one  of  the  pup¬ 
pies  has  been  given  away — is  the  count  Jim  Watson,  outdoor 
editor  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal  and  Enterprise,  gives 
when  asked  how  many  dogs  he  owns.  W’atson  has  had  his  first 
hook  published,  “Joe  Jacoby”;  W’alt  Disney  Productions  picked 
up  movie  rights  to  the  story  of  a  hoy  and  his  dog. 

*  *  * 

M-G-M  PULLS  THE  DRUG  PLUG  was  an  editorial  in  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  declaring  that  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
record  division’s  “ought  to  win  an  Oscar  or  a  Grammy  award 
for  its  decision  to  cancel  recording  contracts  with  18  rock  music 
groups  and  performers  .  .  .  because  they  have  been  |>roinoting 
the  use  of  narcotics  by  impressionable  youngsters.  .  .”  Noting 
that  M-G-M  is  apparently  the  first  to  put  its  profits  on  the  line 
by  canceling  contracts  and  refusing  to  sign  anyone  known  to 
use  or  exploit  the  use  of  drugs,  the  editorial  urged  others  to 
follow  suit,  concluding:  “And  while  they’re  at  it,  some  of  the 
record  companies  might  also  stop  subsidizing — with  their  ad¬ 
vertisements — the  really  far-out  underground  newspapers,  many 
of  which  are  pornographic  and  promote  revolutionary  violence 
I  as  well  as  the  use  of  drugs.” 
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In  tune 
with  the  times 


Ten  years  ago  our  nationwide  news¬ 
paper  poll  established  the  public's 
preference  for  sacred  hymns— and 
the  Festival  of  Sacred  Music  was 
born.  Since  then,  as  sponsors  of  this 
annual  benefit  event,  we've  helped 
to  make  the  Magic  City  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  home  for  show  fmsiness 
personalities,  brought  about  a  great 
revival  of  hymn-singing  in  the  home 
and  community,  and  enabled  the 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  operate  without  a  deficit.  Our 
traditional  holiday  Festival  is  just  a 
part  of  the  harmonious  relationship 
enjoyed  by  Alabama's  finest  family 
newspapers  and  the  almost  900,000 
people  we  serve. 

She  iBxrminiiihain  Kcrx»0 

Birmingham  Posl-HtM’aid 

K<‘l>r)-sriitcil  niili<inall\  by 
NeHhouse  ,\ewspa|«‘r>>  (.n<‘lr«»  Subiirbiu.  Inc.) 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Roberf  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I9I2>I959 


FTC  cannot  ^‘hlotv  whistle” 

Lawyers  for  the  American  Cancer  Society  have  advised  that  the 
law  which  forbids  promotion  of  ci^arets  on  the  air  waves  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may  take  steps  to  erase 
cigaret  ads  from  print  media  if  there  is  an  “excessive”  amount  of  them. 

ESrP’s  story  on  this  (Nov.  11,  page  74)  headlined  “FTC  can  blow 
whistle  if  ‘fair  space’  denied.” 

This  is  not  exactly  the  fact. 

The  law  does  provide  that  FTC  may  “take  steps”  but  it  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  it  must  be  done  with  the  acquiescence  of  Congress.  There 
is  a  difference  because  Congress  has  never  before  outlawed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  product  without  banning  its  manufacture  at  the  same 
time. 

The  (kmcer  Sot  iety  has  openly  declared  its  intention  “to  secure  the 
elimination  of  cigaret  advertising  in  all  media.”  The  organization 
will  have  to  include  the  mantifacturing  process  in  this  target  because 
we  do  not  see  how  Congress  can  separate  the  two. 

If  the  medical  hazards  of  cigaret  smoking  are  proven,  Congress  may 
do  that  and  we  might  go  back  to  the  days  of  bootlegging  and  prohibi¬ 
tion.  If  Congress  does  otherwise  and  p>ermits  the  cigaret  industry  to 
operate  while  denying  it  the  right  to  promote  its  wares  in  any  medium, 
it  will  be  setting  a  dangerous  precedent. 


FCC  confusion 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  has  under  consideration 
a  proposal  to  bar  newspaper  publishers  as  a  class  from  ownership  of 
CATV'^  syst^s  in  the  city  of  publication.  This  is  in  line  with  its 
proposed  rule  which  would  require  254  newspaper  opterations  to  get 
rid  of  97  television  stations,  226  AM  stations  and  154  FM  stations. 

All  of  this  would  deny  newspapers  the  right  to  utilize  new  elec¬ 
tronic  techniques  for  delivering  the  newspaper  of  the  future  into  the 
home.  Some  scientific  minds  believe  that  should  be  a  logical  develop¬ 
ment.  FCC  says  “no”  and,  furthermore,  newspaper  publishers  are 
second-class  citizens  because  they  are  the  only  ones  outlawed  from 
engaging  in  broadcasting. 

At  the  same  time  FCC  has  adopted  a  rule  requiring  C.VFV  systems 
serving  more  than  3,500  subscribers  to  originate  local  programming. 
The  most  popular  local  programming  being  done  is  local  news  report¬ 
ing.  But  FCC  says  the  newspa|>ers,  which  have  the  most  expertise  in 
gathering  and  disseminating  news  in  most  areas,  cannot  do  it  over 
the  air. 

If  this  government  agency  believes  it  is  serving  the  public  interest 
with  these  rules  it  is  sadly  mistaken. 

'Fhe  proposed  FCC  action  is  a  usm])ation  of  legislative  powers  and 
is  completely  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of  Congress  when  it  de¬ 
cided  almost  20  years  ago  that  the  Commission  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  discriminate  against  newspapers. 

C'ongress  should  re-open  this  issue  with  the  intention  of  declaring 
that  no  government  agency  can  pass  legislation  of  this  nature. 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1970 — 25,165 
Renewal  Rate— 72.49% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 
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Hair  styles  change  over  the  years.  I 
well  recall  the  furore  when  women  bobbed 
their  hair  and  began  to  smoke  circa 
World  War  I.  There  were  those  who  con¬ 
demned  them  as  wanton  as  Mr.  Miles 
naively  now  does  the  long  haired  males. 
Better  watch  out,  Larry,  or  Santa  Claus 
won’t  come  to  your  house  this  year! 

Curtis  D.  MacDougall 
^  * 

ON  THE  CARPET 

A  photo  caption  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  News  described  somebody  “pour¬ 
ing”  over  literature.  A  book  publisher  ad¬ 
vertised  a  “forth”  printing  in  the  New 
York  Times.  And  a  column  in  E&P  (Octo¬ 
ber  24)  mentioned  the  “peel”  of  a  bell. 
Such  misuse  of  homonyms  is  hard  to 
“bare”  without  complaint.  Let's  all  try  to 
write  right! 

Allen  Glasser 

New  York. 

(The  writer  is  managing  editor  of  Floor 
&  Wall  Covering  News.) 

*  *  * 

TO  RAP 

In  the  item  headed  “Wayward  Vlords” 
(October  17)  Roy  Copperud  suggests  that 
the  contemporary  word  rap  might  have 
come  from  headlinese  meaning  criticize. 

Whittier  College  students  advance  the 
notion  that  rap  is  a  short  form  of  the  word 
rapport,  used  as  a  verb.  This  is  certainly 
a  more  felicitous  possibility  and,  judging 
from  the  rap  sessions  on  this  campus,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  more  accurate  one. 

Doris  Moore 

Whittier,  Calif. 

(The  writer  is  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  at  Whittier  College.) 


WOMEN  OF  WRATH 

When  Governor  Claude  Kirk,  Jr.,  of 
Florida  recently  questioned  the  profes¬ 
sional  capabilities  of  women  of  the  press 
in  general  by  specifically  downgrading 
Mrs.  Jennifer  Bloch,  award-winning  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  Netvs-Journal  reporter,  he 
risked  bringing  down  on  his  head  the 
wrath  of  thousands  of  professional  women 
throughout  the  country. 

Theta  Sigma  Phi,  the  professional  so¬ 
ciety  for  women  in  journalism  and  com¬ 
munications,  with  some  7,000  active  mem¬ 
bers,  wholeheartedly  supports  the  state¬ 
ment  issued  by  Martha  Musgrove,  re¬ 
gional  director  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi  (Oct. 
24  E&P),  protesting  Kirk’s  remarks  criti¬ 
cizing  the  presence  of  a  “lady”  to  report 
his  speech  to  a  Parent-Teacher  .Associa¬ 
tion  meeting. 

Her  telegram  to  the  Governor  read  in 
full:  “Only  a  prompt  public  apology  can 
dispel  the  image  of  sexual  bigotry  created 
by  your  recent  remarks  directed  to  News 
Journal  reporter  Jennifer  Bloch.  Women 
working  in  the  news  media  have  earned 
world  wide  respect  and  recognition  for 
their  abilities,  competence  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  That  you  would  ignore  this  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  erect  artificial  sex  barriers  is 
both  regrettable  and  alarming.  Sex  dis¬ 
crimination  and  biases  should  have  no 
place  in  modern  Florida.” 

The  results  of  the  recent  election  in 
Florida  may  indicate  that  voters,  male 
and  female,  also  agree  with  Mrs.  Mus¬ 
grove  and  with  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 

(Miss)  Lloyd  “Cissy”  Stewart 
National  President 
Theta  Sigma  Phi 


HAIR  STYLES 

Larry  D.  Miles  demonstrates  an  ex- 
tremely  dangerous  kind  of  thinking  in  his 
Nov.  7  letter  commenting  upon  my  Oct.  3  lll^H 

letter  in  which  I  objected  to  an  earlier  I— ■ 

letter  writer’s  contention  that  character 
and  behavior  traits  can  be  deduced  from 
the  amount  of  hair  on  a  man’s  head. 

It  is  fantastic  to  insist,  as  Miles  does. 
that  Weathermen  are  all  bearded  and 
that  they  are  responsible  for  most  violent 
crimes.  Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  faculty 
committee  meeting  at  which  about  25 
different  departments  on  our  campus  were 
represented.  I  was  absolutely  the  only  one 
there  without  even  a  sideburn.  Half  the 
rest  looked  like  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
other  half  resembled  U.S.  Grant.  I’m  con- 
vinced  there  wasn’t  a  Weatherman  or  a  A 

Weatherman  sympathizer  among  them.  I 

A  couple  years  ago  a  clean  shaven  I 

white  student  climbed  a  tower  and  shot  I 

up  the  University  of  Texas  campus,  kill-  ,  ,5-^  ■ 

ing  several.  Here  in  Chicago  a  clean  I 

shaven  white  youth  murdered  eight  stu-  pCI 

dent  nurses.  The  Killers  of  four  Kent 
State  and  two  Jackson  State  students 
were  not  bearded.  Nor  were  those  who  ■ 

killed  Fred  Hampton.  ' 
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'Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


'C'est  moi,  camarade 


ABC  CHANGES 

This  is  in  no  way  criticizing  the  article 
(October  24)  on  “Newspapers  Continue 
Fight  on  ABC  Change”,  although  I  think 
your  heading  was  a  little  out  of  text.  The 
story  was  true  and  reported  what  was  said 
by  two  people  out  of  hundreds  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

I  must  make  some  comment  on  this. 

The  ABC  Board  of  Directors  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  progress  in  the  interest  of  news¬ 
papers  and  all  members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  The  ABC  is  serv¬ 
ing  a  common  good  in  its  field  and  is  ex¬ 
panding  in  that  field  for  the  good  of  all. 

Certainly  the  ABC  is  changing — as  is 
every  newspaper,  magazine,  business  pub¬ 
lication  and  industry  in  this  country.  Your 
magazine  has  changed,  too — and  I  am 
sure  for  the  betterment  of  the  newspaper 
industry. 

I  might  remind  you  that  the  Newspaper 
Division  voted  to  accept  this  action,  as  did 
the  Review  and  Development  Committee. 

The  division  felt  that,  although  they 
were  not  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
revision  in  membership  eligibility,  the 
ABC  newspaper  directors  made  a  good 
stand,  and  even  though  outvoted,  came  up 
with  a  very  good  compromise  to  this  very 
touchy  problem  that  has  been  with  us  for 
a  decade  or  more. 

I  attended  that  meeting  and  I  didn’t 
hear  anyone  predicting  doom  for  ABC.  I 
heard  people  suggesting  new  ways  that 
perhaps  ABC  could  serve  the  industry — 
and  that’s  good. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  ABC  Board  of 
Directors  is  aware  of  the  responsibilities 
and  is  working  hard  to  make  necessary- 
changes  in  order  to  help  the  entire  indus¬ 
try. 

W'ell,  anyway  you  look  at  it — the  “Bale 
of  Hay”  is  fast  disappearing  from  the 
American  scene. 

Norman  W.  Tischer 

Muncie,  Ind. 

(The  writer  is  circulation  director  of 
the  Muncie  Star  and  Evening  Press.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  ABC  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.) 

Short  Takes 

Dear  Miss  Venderbilt:  Julia  and  her 
boy  friend  made  a  terrible  mistake  and 
he  became  pregnant. — Pomona  (Calif.) 
Progress-Bulletin. 

♦  *  ♦ 

“Then  I  got  $2  worth  of  pain  and  wall¬ 
paper  at  a  closeout  sale.” — Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

She  was  hit  in  the  shoulder  by  a  bullet 
fired  through  her  panty  window. — Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.Y.)  Press. 

*  *  * 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Hickel 
introduced  him  as  “Clean  Water”  Klein, 
his  nickname  when  he  was  swerving  in 
the  Illinois  House. — Chicago  Sun-Times. 

«  ♦  * 

For  Sale:  Stewing  hens  and  roosting 
chicken. — Putnam  County  Vidette,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Grove,  O. 

*  *  :fc 

For  Rent:  Luxurious  three  bedroom 
apartment  per  floor,  familiar  restroom. 
— Panama  (C.Z.)  American. 
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"There  are  no  more 
than  a  dozen  songs 
that  can  be  construed 
to  advocate  drug  use. 
lake  my  word  for  it.” 


Whose  word?  Mike  Jah-n’s.  From  “Sounds  of  the 
Seventies’’— new  weekly  column  from  The  New  York 
Times  Special  Features*  And  Jahn  ought  to  know. 

At  26  he’s  young  enough  to  be  in  touch  with  the  whole 
world  of  rock.  Involved  enough  to  know  what  the  new 
music  means.  Perceptive  enough  to  spot  the  restless 
intent  of  the  rock  generation.  And,  above  all,  skillful 
enough  to  let  the  rest  of  us  in  on  what  it’s  all  about. 
For  samples,  rates  and  availability  data:  Dennis  R. 
Allen,  manager.  The  New  York  Times  Special  Features, 
229  West  43d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036; 
(212)556-1721. 
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News  subpoenas  restricted 

Court  dismisses  contempt 
citation  against  reporter 


The  Ninth  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  San  Francisco  dismis¬ 
sed  (November  17)  a  contempt 
citation  that  had  been  issued 
against  reporter  Earl  Caldwell 
of  the  San  Francisco  bureau  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  testify  or  appear  be¬ 
fore  a  federal  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigating  the  Black  Panther 
Party  last  February. 

The  Court  ruled  that  a  re¬ 
porter  cannot  be  forced  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  a  grand  jury  un¬ 
less  the  gov'ernment  can  show 
that  his  testimony  is  of  “com- 
l)elling”  public  need. 

The  opinion  was  written  by 
Circuit  Judge  Charles  M.  Mer¬ 
rill,  with  concurence  of  Circuit 
Judge  Walter  Ely  and  District 
Judge  William  J.  Jameson  of 
Montana,  who  sat  in  the  case 
on  special  designation. 

The  court  held  that  “where 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  First  Amendment  right  to 
1)6  informed  would  be  jeopar¬ 
dized  by  requiring  a  journalist 
to  submit  to  secret  grand  jury 
interrogation,  the  Government 
must  respond  by  demonstrating 
a  compelling  need  for  the  wit¬ 
ness’s  presence  before  the  ju¬ 
dicial  process  properly  can  is¬ 
sue  to  require  attendance.” 

Judge  Alfonse  Zirpoli  had 
i-uled  in  U.S.  District  Court  last 
April  3  that  the  new.sman  must 
appear,  although  entitled  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  answer  certain  grand 
jury  questions  until  the  govern¬ 
ment  demonstrated  “a  compel¬ 
ling  and  overriding  national  in¬ 
terest”  requiring  his  testimony. 

Caldwell  declined  to  appear 
and  was  cited  for  contempt. 

CJaimed  jeopardy 

Caldwell  who  is  black  ap¬ 
pealed  on  the  ground  that  the 
act  of  going  behind  the  door  of 
the  grand  jury,  a  secret  proce¬ 
dure,  would  jeopardize  the  re¬ 
lationship  he  had  developed 
with  persons  within  the  Pan¬ 
thers  who  believed  they  were 
speaking  to  him  in  confidence. 

The  court,  in  unprecedented 
language,  upheld  Caldwell,  say¬ 
ing: 


“It  is  apparent  that  the  re¬ 
lationship  (of  a  reporter  and 
his  sources)  is  a  very  tenuous 
and  unstable  one.  Unlike  the 
relationship  between  an  attor¬ 
ney  and  his  client  or  a  physi¬ 
cian  and  his  patient,  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  journalists 
and  news  sources  like  the 
Black  Panthers  are  not  rooted 
in  any  service  the  journalist 
can  provide,  apart  from  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  information  .  . 

The  court  said  that  the  re¬ 
porter’s  relationship  with  such 
sources  as  the  Panthers  “de¬ 
pends  upon  a  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  that  is  constantly  sub¬ 
ject  to  re-examination  and  that 
depends  in  turn  on  actual 
knowledge  of  how  news  and 
information  .  .  .  have  been 
handled  and  on  continuing 
reassurance  that  the  handling 
has  been  discreet. 

This  reassurance  disappears 
when  the  reporter  is  called  to 
testify  behind  closed  doors.  The 
secrecy  that  surrounds  the 
grand  jury  testimony  neces¬ 
sarily  introduces  uncertainty  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  fear  a 
betrayal  of  their  confidence. 
These  uncertainties  are  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  subtle  nature 
of  the  journalist-infonner  rela¬ 
tionship.” 

Furthermore,  the  court  de¬ 
clared  : 

“The  demarcation  between 
what  is  confidential  and  what 
is  for  publication  is  not  sharp¬ 
ly  drawn  and  often  depends 
upon  the  context  or  timing  of 
the  use  of  the  information.” 

Observation  of  panel 

The  three- judge  panel  ob¬ 
served  that  “militant  groups 
might  very  understandably  fear 
that,  under  the  pressure  of  ex¬ 
amination  before  a  grand  jury, 
the  witness  may  fail  to  protect 
their  confidence  with  quite  the 
same  sure  judgment  he  invokes 
in  the  normal  course  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  work.” 

There  is  no  indication 
whether  this  Ninth  Circuit  rul¬ 
ing  would  l)e  the  last  word  in 
the  case.  A  spokesman  for  the 


Department  of  Justice  said  no 
copy  of  the  case  had  reached 
Washington  yet. 

Some  questions  remain  un¬ 
answered  by  the  ruling — par¬ 
ticularly  a  definition  of  the 
term  “compelling  interest.” 

The  court  said  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  need  to  prove  a  com¬ 
pelling  interest  that  would 
override  the  first  amendment 
protection  that: 

“We  go  no  further  than  to 
announce  this  general  rule  .  .  . 
the  courts  can  learn  much 
about  the  problems  in  this  area 
as  they  gain  more  experience 
in  dealing  with  them  .  .  .  For 
the  present,  we  lack  the  omnis¬ 
cience  to  spell  out  the  details 
of  the  government’s  burden  or 
the  type  of  proceeding  that 
would  accomodate  efforts  to 
meet  that  burden.” 

Court  warning 

The  court  warned  that  its 
ruling  is  a  narrow  one.  “It  is 
not  every  news  source  that  is 
as  sensitive  as  the  Black 
Panther  Party  has  l)een  shown 
to  be  respecting  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  ‘establishment’ 
press  or  the  extent  to  w’hich 
that  performance  is  open  to 
view.  It  is  not  every  reporter 
who  so  uniquely  enjoys  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  this  sen¬ 
sitive  news  source.” 

Caldwell,  33,  has  been  a 
member  of  The  New’  York 
Times  staff  since  1966.  He  be¬ 
gan  coveritng  the  Panthers  in¬ 
tensively  after  being  assigned 
to  the  San  Francisco  bureau 
last  year.  The  first  subpoena 
for  his  appearance  before  the 
grand  jury  was  issued  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  this  year. 

The  case  Ijecome  a  cause 
celebre  in  American  journalism 
as  a  test  of  whether  the  gov¬ 
ernment  could  require  newsmen 
to  aid  in  investigations  of  mili¬ 
tant  groups. 

Several  newsgathering  orga¬ 
nizations  and  reporters’  groups 
joined  the  Caldw’ell  case  by 
filing  amicus  curiae  briefs  in 
his  behalf  with  the  court. 


Joe  Smith 
president 
of  SNPA 

Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town 
Talk  was  elected  president  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  at  the  close 
of  the  67th  Anniversary  meet¬ 
ing  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Smith  is  an  Air  Force  vet¬ 
eran  who  started  his  career  as 
an  ad  salesman  on  the  paper  he 
now  heads.  He  has  been  SNPA 
vicepresident  during  the  past 
year. 

Other  officers  elected  in  the 
final  session  included  W.  Frank 
Aycock,  Jr.,  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial-Appeal  and 
Press-Scimitar,  president-elect ; 
and  Frank  A.  Daniels,  Jr., 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  who  succeeds  Aycock  as 
treasurer.  Starting  this  term, 
the  post  of  president-elect  re¬ 
places  that  of  vicepresident. 

New  directors 

Five  new  directors  were 
elected  to  the  board:  R.  R. 
Fackelman,  Crowley  (La.)  Daily 
Signal;  Rye  B.  Page,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.C.)  Star-News;  John  M. 
Jones,  Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun; 
John  L.  Foy,  Huntington  (W. 
Va.)  Advertiser  &  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch;  James  W.  Lambert, 
Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat,  w’ho 
w’as  appointed  earlier  this  year 
to  fill  an  unexpired  term  was 
elected  to  the  board. 

Smith,  the  new  SNPA  presi¬ 
dent,  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Daily  New’spaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
and  its  research  institute. 

A  native  of  Louisiana,  Smith 
is  prominent  in  state  and  local 
civic  activities.  He  is  now  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
Coordinating  Council  for  High¬ 
er  Education,  past  president 
and  lifetime  trustee  of  the 
Public  Affairs  Research  Council 
of  Louisiana,  past  president 
and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Council  For  A 
Better  Louisiana,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Louisiana  Civil 
Service  League,  and  member  of 
the  .state’s  Human  Relations 
Commission. 
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APME  sees  subpoena  Gil  Smith  says:  be  responsible 

conflict  heating  up 


The  press-bar  conflict  over 
pre-trial  publicity  in  criminal 
cases  was  becalmed  by  cooper¬ 
ative  endeavors  this  past  year, 
but  a  new  storm  is  brewing  be¬ 
cause  lawyers  and  judges  have 
“discovered  the  subpoena.” 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  raised 
the  warning  flag  this  week  in  a 
report  to  the  annual  meeting  in 
Honolulu. 

Chairman  William  Ware, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  com¬ 
mented  that  the  new  conflict 
“may  make  the  previous  press- 
bench  confrontations  pale  by 
comparison.” 

.Subpoena  ‘epidemic’ 


His  committee’s  report  re¬ 
viewed  the  “epidemic”  of  sub¬ 
poena  actions  in  which  federal, 
state  and  local  officials  sought 
to  elicit  confidential  notes  and 
other  materials  from  newsmen 
under  the  guise  of  investiga¬ 
ting  criminal  conspiracies. 

A  welcome  note  was  provided 
by  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  when  he  clamped  down 
on  an  abuse  of  the  subpoena 
powers  of  federal  law  enforce¬ 
ment  authorities  and  suggested 
that  he  might  help  to  obtain 
legislation  protecting  a  news¬ 
man’s  confidence. 

Ware  reported  that  Mitchell 
himself  described  the  threat, 
discussing  what  he  termed  the 
media’s  belief  that  the  Justice 
Department’s  subpoena  policy 
would  “constrict  their  neces¬ 
sary  ‘breathing  space’  and  .  .  . 
impose  a  ‘chilling  effect’  on  the 
First  Amendment  rights.” 

“It  is  possible,”  the  Mitchell 
quotation  continued,  “that  these 
fears — if  unabated — may  seri¬ 
ously  affect  the  vigor  of  our 
press  institutions  and  their 
relationships  with  the  federal 
government,  the  bar  and  the 
courts.” 

In  another  section  of  the 
AMPE  report.  Ware  noted 
that  police-newsmen  I’elations 
vary  little  from  big  city  to 
small  town,  from  racially- 
troubled  communities  to  peace¬ 
ful  ones.  That,  he  said,  was  the 
conclusion  reached  by  a  survey 
in  4.5  municipalities  that  w’as 
undertaken  by  John  Focht,  a 
member  of  the  Fol  committee 
from  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Telegra¬ 
ph. 

Police  chiefs  were  asked,  “Do 
you  feel  that  national  news 
coverage  normally  gives  fair 
coverage  in  cases  of  racial 
disorders?”  The  responses  w'ere 
“yes”  from  15%  and  “no”  from 


71%,  with  “maybe”  by  14%. 

Use  of  the  word  “cop”  was 
approved  by  46%  of  the  editors, 
45%  of  the  chiefs. 

The  committee  expressed  be¬ 
lief  of  its  members  that  closer 
cooperation  between  schools  of 
law  and  schools  of  jurnalism 
will  go  far  to  resolve  the  fair 
trial-free  press  conflict. 

• 

Egypt  finally  frees 
Aly  Mahmoud,  AP  editor 

Aly  Mahmound  an  Associated 
Press  editor  held  for  nearly  two 
years,  was  released  last  week 
by  Egyptian  authorities. 

Mahmoud,  an  Egyptian  na¬ 
tional  served  as  news  editor  in 
the  AP’s  Cairo  bureau.  On 
November  28  1968  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  at  Cairo  airport  with  an¬ 
other  man  and  accused  of  spy¬ 
ing  for  Israel. 

The  trial,  mostly  conducted  in 
S€K:ret,  ended  with  Mahmoud’s 
acquittal  June  28,  1969.  His 
codefendant  Munir  Abdel 
Ghani,  a  Cairo  free-lance  photo¬ 
grapher,  was  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  15  years’  imprison¬ 
ment.  ! 

Mahmoud’s  acquittal  was  “ra¬ 
tified”  by  the  late  President  Ca¬ 
rnal  Abdel  Nasser  on  November 
27,  1969,  but  no  further  action 
was  taken  until  last  week. 


Specialists  named 
on  SH  news  service 

Specialists  in  Latin  American 
and  consumer  news  have  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance,  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

James  R.  Whelan,  37,  brings 
to  his  coverage  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs  a  background  of  16 
years  with  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  as  a  reporter,  editor 
and  Latin  American  correspon¬ 
dent.  Most  recently  he  has  been 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Caribbean  region 
of  ITT  Western  Hemisphere 
Directories,  Inc.,  based  in  Puer¬ 
to  Rico.  He  w'as  a  1966-67  Ni- 
eman  Fellow  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Ann  McFeatters,  26,  a  Mar¬ 
quette  University  graduate  has 
worked  on  three  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  —  the 
Evansville  Press,  the  Pittsbur¬ 
gh  Press  and  the  Washington 
Daily  News — and  is  a  w’innJr  of 
an  Edward  J.  Meeman  aw'ard 
for  excellence  of  reporting  on 
conservation  news.  She  will  spe¬ 
cialize  in  consumer  affairs. 


As  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
this  past  year,  Gilbert  P.  Smith 
of  the  Uitca  Observer-Dispatch 
and  Press  left  this  personal 
message  with  the  members  at 
the  Honolulu  convention  this 
week : 

“We  as  editors  cannot  be  for 
something  only  because  it  is 
fashionable  at  the  time.” 

Smith  .said  he  was  “merely 
suggesting  that  some  values 
cannot,  must  not  and  do  not 
change.  It  is  my  hope  that  edi¬ 
tors  will  never  be  responsible 
only  when  it  is  ‘Fashionable’.” 

He  recited  a  bill  of  particu¬ 
lars: 

“Some  things  are  right,  some 
wrong  and  no  amount  of  spine¬ 
less,  weak-kneed  equivocating 
can  change  them. 

“Some  movies  are  rank  rot¬ 
tenness;  some  books  even 
worse.  I  cringe  when  I  see 
newspapers  named  (out  of  con¬ 
text  frequently)  on  the  jacket 
of  some  piece  of  junk  with  quo¬ 
tations  calculated  to  increase 
its  sale. 

“There’s  no  point  in  being 
against  pornography  any  more; 
that  word  is  enjoying  respecta¬ 
bility,  conferred,  upon  it  by 
high  level  national  commis¬ 
sions,  no  doubt  fearful  that  if 
we  don’t  jump  into  the  global 
barrel  of  filth  with  those  “en¬ 
lightened”  nations  across  the 
Atlantic,  we’ll  be  considered 
namby-pamby,  sophomoric  and 
backward. 

“In  too  many  cases,  I  fear 
we  are  for  popular  issues  when 
we  should  have  been  for  them 
(if  they  were  worthy)  long 
ago.  I  remember  when  everyone 
was  supposed  to  build  a  bomb 
shelter  or  he  was  foolish.  The 
winds  of  change  blew  that  one 
away. 

“We  cannot  campaign  for  a 
city  arterial  and  then  let  mer¬ 
chants  demand  traffic  lights 
and  stop  signs  and  parking  so 
as  to  make  shopping  easier,  if 
the  original  reason  for  the  ar¬ 
terial  was  to  move  traffic. 

“We  can’t  begin  a  campaign 
for  city  beautification,  for 
downtown  parks  and  trees,  and 
then  drop  it  because  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  say  the  area  should  be 
a  parking  lot — it’ll  aid  busi¬ 
ness. 

“We  can’t  shout  for  equal 
rights  for  all  and  then  be 
afraid  to  criticize  some  minori¬ 
ty — any  minority — that  threat¬ 
ens  such  rights.” 

Commenting  on  APME 
affairs.  Smith  observed  that  the 
organization’s  base  has  been 
widened  considerably  from 
studies  that  dealt  only  with  the 


wire  service  to  things  that  are 
far  more  newspaper-oriented. 

However,  Smith  warned, 
there  is  a  danger  in  going  far 
beyond  the  original  APME  goal 
of  a  two-pronged  drive  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Associated  Press  and 
newspapers.  He  said  he  is  op¬ 
posed  to  a  suggestion  that 
APME  become  a  dues-paying 
organization  but  continues  to 
favor  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  for 
conventions.  The  AP,  he  noted, 
pays  more  of  the  expenses  than 
most  members  realize. 

To  keep  the  rolls  open  to 
managing  editors  who  become 
executive  editors  or  assume 
other  titles  in  the  editorial  hi¬ 
erarchy,  Smith  proposed  that 
the  name  be  changed  to  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Newspaper  Editors. 
The  present  initials,  he  said, 
could  be  retained  if  the  new 
name  were  Associated  Press 
Member  Editors. 


Education  coverage 
in  newspapers  cited 

Thirteen  newspapers  are  win¬ 
ners  of  the  statewide  1970  John 
Swett  Award  for  significant 
contributions  to  public  under¬ 
standing  of  educational  issues, 
programs  and  needs. 

The  California  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  presented  awards  to 
the  following: 

Los  Angeles  Times,  editori¬ 
als. 

Pasadena  Star-News,  feature 
coverage. 

Alhambra  Post- Advocate,  con¬ 
tinuous  coverage. 

Tulare  Advance-Register,  fea¬ 
ture  coverage  and  editorials. 

Selma  Enterprise,  continuous 
coverage. 

San  Francisco  Progress,  fea¬ 
ture  coverage. 

Newhall  Signal,  editorials. 
Milpitas  Post,  pictorial  inter¬ 
pretation. 

• 

Garage  niechaiiics  get 
raise,  end  strike 

A  13-day  strike  of  garage 
mechanics  which  failed  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  publication  or  circula¬ 
tion  of  Chicago’s  four  metropo¬ 
litan  newspapers  has  ended. 

A  new  contract  calls  for 
mechanics  now  receiving  $4.31 
an  hour  to  get  a  pay  increase  of 
$1.95  an  hour  over  the  next 
three  years  and  an  additional  $1 
a  week  in  health  and  welfare 
contributions  and  other  fringe 
benefits. 

The  strike  began  October  19 
against  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Sun-Times,  Tribune  and 
T  oday. 
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AP  editors’  top  prize 
given  to  Rollins  photo 


Byron  H.  Rollins,  a  member 
of  the  AP’s  Washington  photo¬ 
graphy  staff,  improved  his  own 
welfare — to  the  extent  of  a 
$o00  bonus — -by  catching  an  un¬ 
usual  picture  of  President  Nix¬ 
on  and  Robert  H.  Finch. 

This  year’s  “top  per¬ 
formance”  prize  for  newspic- 
tures  was  voted  to  Rollins  in 
the  seventh  annual  competition 
of  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors.  He  received  the 
cash  and  a  plaque  at  the 
APME  annual  meeting  in 
Honolulu  November  18. 

Rollins’  winning  picture  was 
taken  during  the  swearing-in 
ceremony  as  Finch  left  Pre.s- 
ident  Nixon’s  cabinet  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  became  a  counse¬ 
lor  to  the  President.  The  pic¬ 
ture  showed  the  President  and 
Finch,  both  with  thoughtful  ex¬ 
pressions,  walking  in  opposite 
directions. 

Rollins  caught  his  picture 
just  after  Finch  had  taken  his 
oath  as  a  presidential  counse¬ 
lor,  leaving  the  troubled  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

Rollins,  57,  a  native  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  been  an  AP  photo¬ 
grapher  since  1941.  He  previ¬ 
ously  had  worked  for  Wide 
World  Photos,  then  owned  by 
the  \’ew  York  Times, 
capital,  and  the  Washington 
Post.  In  World  War  II  he 


Fair  Trial-Free  Press 
seminars  are  arranged 

Controversy  between  press 
and  bar  over  what  should  be 
printed  concerning  cinminal 
cases  appears  to  be  subsiding 
in  the  light  of  improved  cooper¬ 
ation  and  understanding  among 
lawyers  and  newsmen. 

This  became  evident  during  a 
day-long  seminar  of  the  Oregon 
Bar-Press- Broadcasters  Com¬ 
mittee  recently  when  plans  for 
seminars  of  an  educational 
nature  throughout  the  country 
were  disclosed. 

Herbert  H.  Anderson,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  attorney,  was  named 
to  head  a  sub-committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association 

which  will  he  in  charge  of  the 

seminars.  Other  members  are 

George  S.  Bradley  of  Toledo, 
O.,  and  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
Judge  John  J.  Gibbons  of 

in  the  Newark,  N.J. 

Formation  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  was  announced  by  Judge 
.served  as  a  pool  photographer  Edward  J.  Devitt,  chairman  of 
with  General  Patton’s  Third  the  ABA  legal  advisory  com- 
Army.  He  has  photographed  mittee  on  Fair  Trial  and  Free 
six  presidents,  beginning  with  Press. 

Franklin  I).  Roosevelt.  During  Donald  K.  Baldwin,  chairman 
the  Kennedy  administration,  he  of  the  American  Society  of 
produced  an  exclusive  series  of  Newspaper  Editors’  Press-Bar 
pictures  of  the  children  of  the  Committee,  and  editor  of  the 
late  President  at  play  in  a  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  & 
Washington  park  Independent,  said  gains  are 

Rollins  is  popularly  known  as  being  made  in  reaching  accom- 
“ Beano,”  which  dates  back  to  modations  in  reporting  of  crim- 
the  1930s  when  the  then  Secre-  inal  matters.  “Even  in  the 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Henry  states  where  there  are  no 
Wallace,  demonstrated  a  real  guidelines,  the  heat  is  off;  we 
Australian  boomerang  before  a  are  talking  to  each  other,”  he 
group  of  reporters  and  photo-  said, 

graphers.  Tlie  boomerang  • 

caught  Rollins  on  the  head  in  ?  i* 

its  return  flight.  The  result  was  •  apcr  Iirill  S  liet  dips 
a  deep  gash  and  an  indelible  Consolidated-Bathrust  Lini- 
nickname.  reported  net  earnings  for 

Honorable  mentions  irf  the  the  first  nine  months  of  1970 
photography  class  went  to  the  were  $3,670,000,  or  22  cents  per 
following:  common  share — down  from  $8,- 


GOING  MY  WAY? — Picture  of  President  Nixon  and  his  departing 
HEW  secretary,  Robert  H.  Finch,  won  first  prize  in  APME  photo 
contest  for  Byron  H.  Rollins. 


Some  editors  demand  objectivity; 
some  welcome  activists  to  staff 


Dilemma  is  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  game. 

Take  a  few  polls,  send  out 
some  questionnaires,  compile 
the  assorted  responses,  spin  the 
wheel  and  you  get  a  puzzle  to 
solve  with  these  pieces : 

Newspapers  cannot  abandon 
the  standard  of  objectivity. 

Young  people  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  social  problems  are 
the  best  candidates  for  jobs  as 
reporters. 

Newsmen  must  avoid  entan¬ 
glements  in  events  they  cover. 

Young  people  want  to  work 
for  newspapers  because  they 
can  do  something  for  their 
cause. 

Editors  must  retain  the  ulti¬ 
mate  decision-making  author¬ 
ity. 

Reporters  want  a  bigger 
voice  in  making  newsroom  poli¬ 
cies. 

A  newspaper’s  a  great  place 
to  work — if  the  editor  doesn’t 
show  favoritism  in  handing  out 
the  assignments — but  the  pay 
is  too  low. 

This  list  represents  a  random 
selection  of  “high-lights”  from 
reports  that  several  committees 
made  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  this  week  in  Honolulu. 

Readers  resent  opinion 

Topping  off  the  conflicting 
viewpoints  of  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  in  the  surveys  was  the 
finding  of  a  “newspaper 
image”  inquiry  that  “the  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspaper  readers 
are  generally  critical  of  what 
they  feel  is  the  injection  of  a 
new.spaper’s  or  w’riter’s  own 
opinions  into  news  stories.” 

At  the  same  time,  these  read¬ 
ers  of  65  newspapers  in  36 
states  who  were  interviewed 
said  they  rely  generally  on 
newspapers  for  accurate  and 
fair  information  more  than  on 
television,  radio  or  magazines. 
When  it  comes  to  local  news, 
the  newspaper  is  No.  1,  and  for 
world  news,  television  is  a  close 
second. 

Interviewing  began  in  May 
and  was  mostly  completed  by 
.June  1.  Much  of  it  was  in  the 
period  of  campus  rioting  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Cambodia  invasion 
decision  and  the  Kent  State  in¬ 
cident. 

The  interviewees  were  asked 
if  they  agreed  with  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  editors  that  newspapers 
express  their  own  opinions  in 
editorials,  but  not  in  news 
columns.  41  per  cent  “dis¬ 
agreed”  and  another  10  percent 
“strongly  disagreed.”  36  per¬ 
cent  agreed  with  the  editors 


and  5  percent  “strongly  ! 
agreed.”  5  percent  did  not  an-  ] 
swer  and  3  percent  made  other  ( 
responses. 

49  per  cent  of  those  inter-  1 
viewed  flatly  said  they  felt  the  , 
editorial  page  stands  of  a 
newspaper  on  politics  affected  i 
the  handling  of  the  stories  in 
the  news  columns.  40  percent 
said  this  was  not  so,  5  per  cent 
made  other  responses,  and  6 
percent  did  not  answer. 

According  to  the  majority  of 
the  interviewees,  this  kind  of 
prejudice  was  found  “occasion¬ 
ally”  in  headlines,  placement  of 
stories,  and  content  of  stories. 

There  was  sharp  (36  per¬ 
cent)  criticism  that  reporters 
‘‘occasionally”  deliberately  mis¬ 
quote  or  misrepresent  the 
opinions  of  public  officials.  An¬ 
other  8  percent  said  it  was 
done  “often.”  31  percent  said  it 
was  “almost  never  done”  and 
23  percent  “never  done.”  2  per¬ 
cent  did  not  answer. 

In  a  somewhat  less  harsh  re¬ 
ply,  54  percent  said  the  news 
columns  of  the  newspaper  they 
read  regularly  are  open  to  sto¬ 
ries  reporting  all  political 
viewpoints.  29  percent  di.s- 
agreed. 

Suspicious  of  coverage 

The  Image  Committee  re¬ 
ported  these  other  points 
brought  out  by  the  inter¬ 
viewing: 

The  majority  of  newspaper 
readers  are: 

— Particularly  suspicious  of 
newspaper  coverage  in  those 
areas  where  readers  themselves 
have  deep  interest  or  commit¬ 
ment  or  claim  much  personal 
knowledge. 

— Convinced  that  those  in 
high  office  in  Washington  at¬ 
tempt  to  manage  the  news  so  it 
is  favorable  to  themselves  and 
that  they  generally  are  success¬ 
ful  in  both  new’spapers  and  tel¬ 
evision. 

— Rely,  overall,  on  newspa¬ 
pers  for  accurate  and  fair  in¬ 
formation  more  than  on  televi¬ 
sion,  radio  or  magazines. 

— Lean  on  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists  somewhat  more  than  edi¬ 
torials,  with  preferences  for 
the  views  of  James  Reston, 
William  Buckley,  and  Art 
Buchwald. 

— Satisfied  in  general  with 
the  content  of  newspapers,  but 
ask  for  more  coverage  of  envi¬ 
ronment,  schools  and  education, 
medicine,  science,  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  and  less  on  mar¬ 
riages  and  engagements  and 
race  relations. 

The  compilation  of  views  on 


George  R.  Packard,  manag- 
[f  Ijl  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 

J  J  '  Bulletin,  capped  the  discussion 

Sto  aa  with  a  comment  that  many  of 

the  qualities  of  the  activist  stu- 
dent  in  college  today  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  qualities  that  editors 
activism  and  advocacy,  pre-  should  be  looking  for  in  begin- 
pared  by  Malcolm  F.  Mallette  ning  reporters:  awareness  of 
of  the  American  Press  Insti-  injustice,  energy,  eagerness  to 
tute  for  a  committee  chaired  expose  and  cure,  sensitivity, 
by  Joseph  M.  Ungaro  of  the  preceptiveness  beyond  the  ordi- 
Providence  (R.I.)  Bulletin,  con-  nary, 
tained  the  comment  that  ac¬ 
tivism  (for  correction  of  the  Phoning  stories  noted 

problems  of  society)  is  mostly  gther  wav 


proDiems  oi  society;  is  mostly 

the  philosophy  of  the  young,  around,”  wrote  Packard,  “a 
but  adherents  can  be  found  in  candidate  for  a  beginning  job 
all  age  brackets.  ,  at  the  Bulletin  who  was  una- 

“A  number  of  traditional-  ware,  unconcerned,  or  simply 
ists,”  the  report  stated,  will  uninvolved  with  any  of  the 


apparently  accept  segments  of  problems  of  this  Republic 
variants  of  the  new  philoso-  would  probably  lack  the  quali- 
,  .  .  ties  we  are  looking  for  in  our 

The  philosophy  of  activism  younger  reporters.  The  days 
and  advocacy  is  deeply  troub-  ^^en  a  reporter  could  simply 
ling  to  many  newspapermen  p^one  in  his  story  and  then 
who  hold  to  the  tradition  of  h^^d  back  to  the  city  hall  poker 


objectivity,  Mallette  observed. 
Many  newsroom  executives  are 
pondering  how  to  react  to  the 


game  are  numbered. 

“On  the  other  hand,  begin- 


movemenf^an  it  be  channeled  ning  reporters  who  have  been 
_ j  _ _  _ _ 1 _  activists  must  learn  what  it 


and  redirected  or  somehow 

stifled?  means  to  be  professional  jour- 

The’survev  found  some  news  nalists,  must  see  the  need  for 
executives  who  see  a  potential  objectivity,  fairness,  decency 
gain  in  the  new  philosophy.  Ed-  f 

itors,  they  said,  can  learn  much  ^bat  there  are  limits  to 


from  the  socalled  new  journal- 


the  impact  which  their  stories 


ists  who  believe  that  society  "^^^e  must  accept  that 

_ ,  „  . _ j _ .  ...  . _ their  zeal  for  reform  has  to  be 


can  be  improved  not  by  tradi¬ 
tional  reporting  but  by 
plumping  for  a  cause. 

How  activists  arc  treated 


On  the  premise  that  a  zealot  _  ’ 

destroys  his  usefulness  as  a  re-  ^nme  as 
porter,  some  editors  handle  ac-  ° 
tivism  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Cited  in  the  report  were  the  Clial 
following: 

“If  a  reporter  becomes  in-  A  rep 


harnessed  to  the  greater  goal 
of  informing  truthfully  and  let¬ 
ting  readers  make  up  their  own 
minds.” 

That,  Mallette  concluded, 
came  as  close  to  any  comment 
to  weaving  the  many  threads 


Challenge,  but  low  pay 
A  report  on  the  personal  at- 


volved  he  is  taken  off  that  titudes  by  the  Personnel  and 
storv.”  Training  Committee  focussed 

“We  encourage  participation  on  a  recurring  theme  in  sur- 
in  all  phases  of  community  life,  veys:  Newspaper  work  is  chal- 
but  certain  restrictions  are  longing  but  the  pay  is  too  low. 
necessary  where  this  might  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
reflect  on  the  neutrality  of  our  people  who  left  newspaper  jobs 
news  columns  or  the  indepen-  cited  the  failure  of  editors  to 
dence  of  our  editorial  page.”  give  them  challenging  assign- 
“We  forbid  active  participa-  merits  as  a  reason  for  resig- 
tion  by  any  member  of  the  ning,  according  to  the  commit- 
news  staff  in  any  cause  or  out-  tee  report.  The  same  group  also 
side  activity  that  could  con-  cited  pay  as  one  of  the  factors 
ceivably  reflect  on  our  effort  to  that  led  to  their  decision, 
be  objective  and  fair.  This  pro-  Joseph  Ungaro,  who  also  was 
hibits  all  participation  in  chairman  of  the  Committeei  on 
demonstrations,  politics,  public-  Recruiting  and  Training,  closed 
ity  jobs  and  most  anything  else  Qut  the  report  with  a  recom- 
that  has  a  relationship  to  the  mendation  that  newspapers 
news.”  make  an  extra  effort  to  provide 

“No  prohibition  on  private  tnore  of  the  amenities  that  give 
activities  so  long  as  they  do  not  prestige  and  an  aura  of  profes- 


involve  the  newspaper’s  reputa-  sionalism  to  reporting  and  edit- 

,  ,  . ,  X,  i  ing.  He  listed:  sabbaticals  for 

Among  those  vjo  said  that  out-of-town  assignments, 

reporters  should  have  a  voice  , 

in  newsroom  policies  there  was  bylines  and  titles,  newsroom 
little  agreement  on  how  this  that  are  comparable  to 

voice  could  be  assigned.  Mallet-  "’hat  a  lawyer  or  businessman 
te’s  report  stated.  would  have. 
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Newspapers  will  continue 
to  grow.  Hills  tells  SNPA 


Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
Citinjr  the  key  word  “essen¬ 
tiality,”  Lee  Hills,  president  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  told 


Americans; 

“Dominance  in  their  mar¬ 
kets; 

“Immunity  from  new  corn- 


members  of  the  Southern  Petition  Huge  capital  costs  and 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  ^iffh  advertiser  and  reader  loy- 
tion  that  new’spapers  will  con-  doom  almost  all  new 

tinue  to  be  one  of  the  real  to  compete  head-on  with 

established  papers.  (The  shake¬ 
out  of  weak  newspapers  in 


growth  industries  in  the  ’70s. 

“Newspapers  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  and  the  good  ones  will  be¬ 
come  more  so.  Some  poor  ones 
will  fall  by  the  wayside,  as  does 
any  mediocre  product,”  Hills 
stated.  “A  newspaper  is  irre¬ 
placeable  in  getting  to  local 
readers  and  advertisers  with 
information  they  need.” 

He  disagreed  with  the  crys¬ 
tal-ball  gazers  who  predict  that 
newspapers  will  soon  be  print¬ 
ed  in  the  readers’  living  rooms. 
The  technology  to  do  so  has 
been  with  us  for  more  than  20 
years,  he  said,  but  facsimile 
will  not  replace  the  newpaper 
carrier  boy  in  the  ne.xt  20  or  30 
years. 

“Transmitting  a  newspaper 
from  city  to  city  by  facsimile  is 
done  today;  sending  a  paper 
into  millions  of  homes  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  The  reasons  why 
it  i.sn’t  likely  are  economic,  not 
technical.” 

Confident  of  the  “durability 
and  the  bright  future  of  new’s- 
paper.s.”  Hills  continued: 

“For  those  whose  chief  inter- 
e.st  is  the  business  side,  let  me 
cite  further  evidence  of  this 
stability,  looking  at  newspapers 
strictly  as  a  business. 

“The  evidence  comes  not 
from  prejudiced  publishers,  but 
from  outside  professional  an¬ 
alysts.  These  experts  have  been 
studying  our  industry  very 
carefully  the  past  few  years 


most  markets  has  already  oc¬ 
curred)  ; 

“Absence  of  government  reg¬ 
ulation  .  .  .  liarron's  has  noted 
that  newspapers  are  ‘the  only 


serve  him  depends  on  how 
meaningful — how  helpful — we 
make  his  newspaper  in  terms 
of  his  day-to-day  life.  What  di¬ 
rect  and  immediate  use  can  he 
make  of  the  information  we 
give  him? 

“More  and  more,  I  believe 
the  most  pressing  concerns  of 
the  62,000,000  Americans  who 
buy  a  newspaper  every  day 
revolve  around  their  growing 
sen.se  of  impotence  in  dealing 
with  forces  that  shape  their 
physical  and  social  environ- 


business  actually  guaranteed  by  ment. 


the  Constitution;’ 

“Better-than-average  market 
areas.  (He  was  speaking  here 
of  the  publicly-held  newspa¬ 
pers)  ; 

“Heavie.st  reliance  on  a  vital 
type  of  advertising — local  re¬ 
tail,  .74%  of  all  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  local  classified, 
28Cr  (quite  the  opposite  of 
magazines  or  network  tv) ; 

“Favorable  trends  in  family 
formations.  A  bulge  of  house¬ 
holds  is  almost  upon  us; 

“Price  increases  have  little 
effect  on  circulation  levels  be¬ 
cause — in  family  spending — a 
newspaper  is  a  small-ticket 
item  and  is  considered  a  neces¬ 
sity; 

“A  technological  revolution 
in  publishing; 

“Profit-oriented  management 
using  modern  methods.” 

“In  short,  says  Mr.  Kirks, 
the  newspaper  industry  has 
rarely  been  stronger.  Television 
still  lags  far  behind  newspa¬ 
pers  in  advertising  revenues 
and  news  content.  And  despite 
.  .  .  some  shakeout  .  .  .  the  na¬ 
tion  today  has  as  many  dailies 
as  it  did  in  1945.” 


“The  reader  feels  he  simply 
cannot  cope  with  large  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  racial  conflict,  pol¬ 
lution  and  high  taxes,  or  direct 
personal  problems  such  as 
walking  safely  on  the  streets  or 
what  kind  of  education  his  kids 
are  getting. 


Postmaster  General  Winton  M. 
Blount  noted  that  whereas  peo¬ 
ple  used  to  migrate  out  of  the 
South,  they  now  migrate  into 
the  South.  He  foresaw  an  in¬ 
creasingly  industrial  and  urban 
South  because  of  it. 

This  could  mean  higher  in¬ 
comes,  a  higher  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  etc.,  but  it  could  also  mean 
dirty  air  and  water,  over¬ 
developed  land,  etc.,  unless  the 
South  “bites  the  bullet  of  re¬ 
sponsibility”  and  insists  on  the 
same  sense  of  responsibility 
from  industry  that  the  North 
and  West  must  insist  upon.  He 
urged  the  South  to  shun  the 
industries  that  want  to  relocate 
in  the  South  because  environ¬ 
mental  laws  make  their  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  North  onerous. 

“The  cities  of  the  South  have 
not  simply  the  opportunity  to 
seize  leadership  but  they  have 
an  obligation  to  seize  leader¬ 
ship”  because  “the  South  is 
where  the  action  is.” 

M.  Monroe  Kimhrel,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Atlanta,  said  that 
abundant  water,  .sunshine  and 


Our  readers  are  thinking  l^bor  had  brought  many  new 


thoughts,  forming  attitudes,  ex¬ 
pressing  opinions,  voicing  con¬ 
cerns — all  of  which  are  much 
more  important  to  THEM  than 
someone  else’s  acts  are.  We 
must  consider  this  in  shaping 
our  newspapers  for  the  future. 

“The  tremendous  success  of 
good  Action  Line  columns — just 
for  one  example — shows  the 
need  for  the  kind  of  person-to- 
person  journalism  that  helps 
solve  their  individual  problems. 

“Any  one  of  us  could  tick  off 
a  dozen  such  examples.  To  me, 
their  meaning  for  the  future 
seems  clear. 

“As  we  look  tow'ard  the 
bright  future  of  electronic 
journalism,  I  would  urge  each 
of  us  to  remember  one  impor¬ 
tant  thing; 


industries  into  the  South.  The 
water  and  sunshine  may  not  be 
what  they  use*!  to  he  but  there 
is  still  an  opportunity  to 
pre.serve  them  and  to  develop  a 
quality  labor  pool  which  will 
reciuire  better  training.  Prog¬ 
ress  will  not  be  inevitable,  he 
said,  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
close  the  gaps  of  poverty,  prej¬ 
udice  and  youth. 

Frank  A.  Rose,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  and  now  head  of  General 
Computing  Corp.,  said  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  two-party  sys¬ 
tem  will  emerge  in  the  South 
and  “may  prove  to  be  a 
hidden  blessing”  because  the 
South  will  gain  more  by  the 
competition  of  two  parties  for 
the  vote  than  it  ever  gained 


“That  even  the  most  revolu-  under  the  .seniority  plan  of  one- 

tionary  technology  remains  a  party  politics, 

means  to  an  end  and  not  the 
end  itself.  * 

“Our  newspapers  certainly 
will  harness  the  technology  of 
the  space  age.  But  let  us  never 

lie,’  giving  outsiders  their  first  Economic  Growth  in  the  Seven-  that,  in  the  end,  our  real  cury  and  News  have  increased 

chance  for  an  inside  look  at  us.  ties,  the  Conference  Board  pre-  relationship  monthly  subscription  prices  by 

“A  leading  security  analyst,  diets  that  during  this  decade  readers,  a  relationship  50  cents  to  $3  for  daily  only 

Lee  E.  Dirks,  has  just  com-  consumers  will  turn  their  at-  deter-  and  $4.25  for  daily  and  Sunday 

pleted  an  exhaustive  study  of  tention  to  the  consumption  of  ’^^ination  to  serve  their  real 

publicly-held  newspaper  com-  services,  particularly  those  'leeds.  To  me,  that  means  con- 


Hills  said  that,  “newspapers, 
since  Knight,  Ridder,  Gannett,  starting  from  a  strong  base,  go 
LeO’  New  York  Times,  Times  into  the  1970s  with  their  future 
Mirror  snd  other  fine  newsps-  virtuslly  sssured. 
per  companies  have  ‘gone  pub-  <<in  a  special  report  on 


Mercury  and  News  up 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer- 


panies.  It  is  one  of  the  sharpest 
overviews  of  newspapers  as  a 
business  that  I  have  seen. 

“In  recommending  these  com¬ 
panies,  he  cites  the  following 
fundamentals: 

“Proven  earnings  perform¬ 
ance.  Growth  rates  averaged 


having  to  do  with  recreation 
and  self-improvement. 

“It  predicts  that  the  con- 
.sumer  of  the  1970s  wdll  be 
homo  nrhanus,  the  cultivated, 
self-improving  man,  in  contrast 
with  his  predecessor,  the  ac¬ 
quisitive  man.  And,  as  Mr. 


stantly  making  our  newspapers 
editorially  more  useful,  more 
detailed,  more  interesting,  more 
honestly  helpful  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  an  age  of  frustration 
and  complexity. 

“This  means  that  in  our 
crystal  ball  some  very  old- 


delivery.  The  action  follows 
similar  boost  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chrmiicle  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 


-VP  receives  award 


The 

ceived 


Associated 
the  2.5th 


Press  re- 
anniversarv 


15%  a  year  the  past  five  years;  Dirks  says,  few  industries  are  fashioned  values  must  stand  Enrichment  of  Lives  Award 

“Sound  balance  sheets;  in  a  better  position  than  news-  side-by-side  with  a  computer.”  from  New  England  College  at 

“Indispensability.  They  pro-  papers  to  serve  this  new  man  Sharing  the  podium  with  Henniker,  N.  H.,  for  “outstand- 
vide  a  low-priced  product  re-  of  the  1970s.  Hills  discussing  the  topic  “Quo  ing  achievement  in  the  field  of 

garded  as  a  necessity  by  most  “In  the  end,  how  well  we  Vadis— Forward  in  the  ’70s”  communications.” 
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I.4YOUT  AM)  DESIGN 


The  direction  is  North 


to  headlines  as  titles.  Because  a  weekly  can’t  com¬ 
pete  with  big  dailies  on  immediate  news,  we  develop 
articles  and  depth  things  where  they  cannot  because 
of  the  crush  of  daily  movement.” 

North  isn’t  averse  to  using  woodblock  prints  and 
art  bigger  in  size  than  an  accompanying  story. 
Black  rectangles  or  squares  with  reverse  type  are 
used  for  column  headings — similar  to  kickers. 

“And,”  Baskin  said,  “we  have  no  aversion  to 
running  a  headline  sideways  or  under  a  story.” 

He  has  a  relatively  large  staff.  Eight  reporters— 
identified  in  the  masthead  as  “associate  people” — 
a  design  consultant  and  three  photographers. 

And  wait  until  that  16-year-old-photog  gets  his 
driver’s  license. 


A  bright  down-style  newspaper  is  the  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  News,  the  a.m.  cycle  of  an  a.m.,  p.m.,  Sun¬ 
day  combination. 

Several  elements  in  the  page  shown  here  merit 
attention.  Everything  is  rectangular,  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  a  horizontal  thrust. 

Magazine  style,  the  head  in  upper  left  is  beside 
the  story.  And  it’s  flush  right,  although  basic  style 
is  flush  left.  Both  captions,  in  14-point  Bodoni  bold 
italic,  are  beside  the  art  and  are  centered  top  and 
bottom.  These  are  contemporary  approaches.  There’s 
no  law  all  heads  must  run  atop  stories  and  all  cap¬ 
tions  below  cuts. 

Color  spots,  too.  The  box  around  the  nameplate 
and  Action  Line  are  blue.  The  weather,  lower  left, 
also  is  blue,  on  a  screen. 

All  areas  of  the  five-column  page  are  empha¬ 
sized.  Layout  is  simple,  free-flowing. 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 

North  (all  caps  in  Bookman  swash  italics)  calls 
itself  a  new  direction  in  newspapers. 

It’s  a  standard-size  offset  weekly  published  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  John  Baskin,  the  editor,  explained  the 
newspaper  is  something  of  a  creative  experiment  in 
journalism  but  based  on  traditional  ideas  of  relating 
to  a  community. 

After  a  dozen  issues,  he  wrote,  circulation  doubled 
to  more  than  5,000,  advertising  more  than  doubled 
and  “soon  everyone  may  get  to  take  a  weekend  off.” 

Baskin  and  his  associates  took  over  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  weekly,  changed  its  name  and  changed  a  lot  of 
other  things  about  it. 

“The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  go  for  an  open 
format,  because  we  wanted  to  set  up  a  weekly  paper 
to  be  more  of  a  magazine  in  appearance,”  he  said. 

“If  people  didn’t  want  to  read  our  long  articles, 
then  they  could  look  at  graphics  and  photographs. 
Our  major  photographer  is  16  years  old  and  has  to 
be  driven  to  all  his  assignments.” 

A  magazine  look  is  what  he  got.  The  Iwdy  type 
is  16.6  picas  wide  and  there  are  3.6  picas  of  white 
space  between  columns  in  the  page  1  we  have  here. 
The  biggest  head  on  the  page  is  30-point  Bodoni  bold 
italic,  flush  right,  ragged  on  left. 

The  head  is  teasing  in.stead  of  telling.  The  story 
covers  a  budget  meeting  of  the  Dayton  school  board. 
The  sketch  of  the  boy,  done  by  one  of  North’s  two 
staff  illustrators,  symbolizes  the  story  eloquently. 

“We  did  away  with  fillers,  using  white  space  as 
a  filler,  instead,”  Ba.skin  said.  “Sometimes  a  head¬ 
line — ^which  usually  is  pretty  small — is  used  as  a 
filler,  also,  by  floating  it  in  a  column  beside  a  storj\ 

“We’re  not  very  sensational,  so  sometimes  a  major 
story  may  have  a  24-point  headline  on  it.  We  refer 


Kingrsport  iVeiKs 


.1  lone  lieeltler 
eui  the  silence 


IVace  Dav'  rngiilfrcl  the  nation 


aet>«n  iCIno 


liiir  issiH'ialion 
u^inst  blue  law 


Hanoi  trtts 


ftmtent  at  hamv 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Tending  the  bar.  Beer  ads  are  now  being  accepted  by  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  on  weekdays.  A  policy  against 
liquor  advertising  is  being  reconsidered  .  ,  .  Jerry  Adler,  director 
of  marketing  and  sales  for  Barton  Brands  Inc.,  a  Chicago-based 
distiller,  is  willing  to  pay  a  premium  price  for  guaranteed  po¬ 
sition  and  guaranteed  readership  if  newspapers  could  tell  him 
on  what  page  and  section  maximum  exposure  is  likely  to  occur. 
He  told  the  Chicago  newspaper  representatives  that  Barton  is 
raising  these  kind  of  questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  .  .  .  U.S.  Communications,  Philadelphia,  which 
operates  UHF-tv  stations  WPHL  in  Philadelphia,  WPGH  in 
Pittsburgh,  KEMO  in  San  Francisco,  WATL  in  Atlanta  and 
WXIX,  Cincinnati,  announced  it  will  take  distilled  spirits  com¬ 
mercials  after  9  PM. 

9|e  * 

Open  membership.  Newspaper  Advertising  Co-Op  Network, 
headed  by  Chuck  Bresnehen  of  the  Oklahoman  &  Times,  will  en¬ 
roll  thirty  more  newspapers  in  December.  The  group  presently 
has  45  members  and  the  original  plan  was  to  close  the  member¬ 
ship  at  this  point.  However,  this  rule  had  to  be  dumped  to  avoid 
costly  legal  entanglement.  It  seems  that  two  newspapers  were 
refused  admittance  on  the  grounds  that  the  competitive  papers 
in  these  cities  were  already  in  NACON.  The  two  publishers 
were  ready  to  go  to  court  to  gain  admission. 

♦  ♦  * 

CATV  report.  Twelve  national  advertisers  are  advertising  on 
the  Monitel  system,  a  24-hour  programming  and  advertising 
service  for  cable  tv.  They  are:  General  Foods,  Carnation,  Camp¬ 
bell  Soup,  Lever  Bros.,  Gillette,  RCA  Records,  Black  &  Decker, 
Best  Foods,  Warner-Lambert,  Westinghouse,  Reynolds  Aluminum 
and  Mattel.  They  are  testing  on  Monitel  channels  in  Melbourne, 
Fla.,  Macon,  Ga.  and  York,  Pa.;  and  will  soon  add  the  cable  tv 
systems  in  Marietta,  Ohio  and  El  Centro,  Calif.  Monitel  offers 
an  adv’ertiser  product  exclusivity  and  504  ten-second  spots  in  a 
week  for  about  the  same  amount  of  money  it  would  take  for  a 
small  space  newspaper  ad.  A  typical  Monitel  sequence  begins  with 
an  automatic  digital  readout  of  the  time,  then  the  temperature, 
then  a  slide  that  offers  the  weather  forecast  for  the  next  four 
to  six  hours;  next  a  local  or  national  ad,  and  then  an  editorial 
vignette — a  household  hint,  horoscope  reading  or  information  on 
health,  safety,  gardening,  diet,  sports  or  vocabulary  building. 

# 

“What’s  on  tv?”  This  question  was  posed  to  1200  families  dur¬ 
ing  prime  time  (7:30-11:00  PM)  in  a  special  poll  conducted  by 
Jon  Clemens,  arts  editor  for  The  Record  of  Hackensack,  N.J.  to 
find  out  if  the  Nielsen  ratings  for  the  same  period  correspond 
with  the  reader’s  viewing  favorites.  They  didn’t  and  what’s  more 
Clemens  found  that  during  the  seven  nights  of  the  survey,  46% 
of  the  families  were  not  watching  tv  during  any  given  time. 
More  than  half  (55%)  were  not  watching  on  Friday  night.  The 
findings  of  the  survey  were  reported  in  the  November  5th  Record, 
using  a  front  page  lead-in  that  jumped  inside  to  two  more  pages 
of  text  matter  and  charts.  .  .  .  Oscar  Lubow,  president,  Daniel 
Starch  &  Staff  Inc.  told  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America 
at  their  annual  meeting  last  week  that  studies  by  his  firm  show 
that  60%  of  all  tv  messages  were  never  “seen”  by  the  viewer 
and  that  around  70%  of  the  viewers  failed  to  associate  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  with  his  message. 

*  ♦  * 

Cig  policy.  The  Toledo  Blade  and  Toledo  Times  have  announced 
a  new  policy  governing  the  acceptance  of  cigarette  advertising 
in  the  two  newspapers  after  January  1.  The  policy  says  that 
advertising  copy  will  not  normally  be  accepted  if  it  glamorizes 
smoking  by  implication  or  by  illustration.  It  also  states  that  ad 
copy  for  cigarettes  that  creates  the  impression  by  words,  illus¬ 
tration  or  any  other  technique  that  smoking  promotes  health, 
happiness  or  status  also  cannot  normally  be  accepted. 

*  *  ♦ 

What  goes  on  here?  Newspapers  were  giving  much  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy — television — this  week  and  last.  Down  in 
Houston,  W’illiam  J.  Solch,  vp-sales  and  classified.  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  gave  tips  to  the  Broadcast  Promotion  Managers 
Association  on  how  to  put  more  sell  in  their  newspaper  tune-in 
ads.  On  Wednesday  (November  18)  Gilbert  Good,  circulation 
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sales  manager.  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  a  presentation  a'  e 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  annual  meeting  in  New  1  k, 
said  its  circulation  has  increased  50%  since  it  dropped  small 
space  newspaper  ads  in  1964  in  favor  of  commercials  placed  in 
prime  time  late  news  shows  in  the  top  26  markets.  The  TvB 
expressed  its  gratitude  by  presenting  the  WSJ  and  its  agency, 
BBDO,  with  the  annual  (jold  Screen  Award  for  best  commercial 
approach  and  placement. 

*  *  * 

Briefs.  Wm.  Esty,  the  ad  agency  for  Winston  cigarettes,  held 
exploratory  talks  with  several  newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  Wednesday  (November  18)  to  discuss  next  year’s 
advertising  plans.  Print  media  director,  Tom  Reddy,  inquired 
about  Winston’s  chances  of  getting  position  on  pages  with 
editorial  matter  that  is  compatible  with  the  advertising  copy 
theme.  The  schedule  of  various  size  ads  will  probably  run  in 
some  200  dailies  .  .  .  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  issued  a  new  Estimator,  showing  costs  of  ad 
sizes,  from  300  lines  to  full  page,  by  individual  newspaper, 
market,  region,  French  and  English  language  dailies,  by  popu¬ 
lation  groups,  for  b  &  w  and  rop  color.  To  be  updated  and 
reissued  every  6  months,  the  pocket  piece  can  be  had  at  no 
cost  by  writing  to  the  CDNPA  Marketing  Division,  250  Bloor 
St.  E.,  Toronto  .  .  .  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Co.,  Cincinnati,  is 
making  two  8-page  full-color  booklets  available  to  its  dealers 
for  use  as  a  newspaper  inserts.  The  company  sold  over  one 
million  of  these  inserts  to  dealers  last  year.  Because  of  the 
enthusiasm  it  decided  to  offer  separate  piano  and  organ  versions 
this  year.  Since  many  of  the  dealers  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
mechanics  of  scheduling,  John  E.  Simpkinson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  urges  newspapers  to  contact  them  to  offer  assistance. 
Ed  Petok,  Branham-Moloney  account  executive  in  Detroit,  has 
extra  copies  of  the  promotion  in  case  anyone  is  interested. 


Two  agency  men  join 
American  Motors 

Appointment  of  two  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  and  a  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  for  American 
Motors  Corporation  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  R.  Bostic,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising. 

William  A.  Murphy  was  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  national 
advertising  —  passenger  cars; 
Richard  D.  Rogowski,  manager 
of  national  advertising — Jeep 
vehicles;  and  Neil  K.  Hitz, 
manager  of  merchandising. 

Murphy  formerly  was  senior 
account  executive  with  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  advertising 
agency  on  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  account.  Rogowski  served 
as  account  executive  for 
McCann-Erickson  on  the  Buick 
account.  Hitz  previously  was 
creative  account  executive  and 
account  supervisor  for  G  &  D 
Communications,  a  Detroit  mer¬ 
chandising  firm. 

• 

Sex  designation 
eliminated  in  ads 

Elimination  of  sex  designa¬ 
tion  from  headings  of  help 
wanted  classified  columns  in 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  will  be  effective  Dec.  1, 
according  to  Gunnar  Rovick, 
classified  advertising  manager. 

Rovick  said  that  the  change 
was  voluntary.  The  newspapers 
have  divided  the  listing  under 
“Help  Wanted  Men”  and  “Help 
Wanted  W'omen”  classifica¬ 
tions. 


FBI  gets  its 
man,  thanks 
to  bank  ad 

One  of  five  men  charged  with 
bank  robbery  w’hose  picture 
appeared  in  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  New 
York  News  and  New  York  Post 
on  Monday  (November  16)  was 
arrested  the  next  day  by  the 
FBI. 

At  the  arraignment  of  the 
man,  assistant  U.  S.  Attorney 
Anthony  Acceta  told  U.  S. 
Commissioner  Vincent  Catoggio 
that  “It  seems  it  pays  to  adver¬ 
tise.” 

John  Malone,  assistant  FBI 
director,  in  New  York  City, 
said  the  arrest  was  a  “di¬ 
rect  result  of  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  an  individual  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  advertisement.” 

The  full-page  ad,  which  car¬ 
ried  the  bold-face  headline — 
“Wanted  for  Bank  Robbery! 
$10,000  Reward” — w’as  a  joint 
venture  by  the  800  branches  of 
the  10  New  York  City  banks 
that  belong  to  the  New  York 
Clearing  House,  a  non-profit 
association. 

A  whole  series  have  been 
planned  featuring  photographs 
of  suspects  caught  in  the  act  of 
holding  up  the  bank  teller. 

Ted  Bates  &  Co.  is  the 
agency. 
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Jim  Brown, 
former  E&P 
publisher  dies 

James  W.  Brown,  68,  former 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  Editor  and  Publisher,  died 
Monday  night  (November  16) 
at  Suburban  Hospital,  Bethes- 
da,  Maryland. 

Brown,  suffering  from  em¬ 
physema,  retired  from  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  two  years  ago 
and  moved  from  New  York 
City  to  Gaithersburg,  Mary¬ 
land,  where  he  had  been  living 
at  9701  Fields  Road. 

He  joined  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  1925  after  attending  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  and  working  in 
the  circulation  and  advertising 
departments  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  New  York  Graphic 
and  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 

Brown  later  became  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  then  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  in  1940  was  named 
vice  president  and  publisher. 
He  became  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1947. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Brown  left  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  to  become  sales 
manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

From  ’,51  to  ’53  he  was  active 
in  publisher  relations  for  Parade 
magazine  and  returned  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1953  as  assistant  publisher 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors.  He  became  general 
manager  and  vice  president  in 
19.58. 

Brown  was  born  January  1, 
1902  in  Chicago.  He  was  the 
oldest  son  of  James  Wright 
Brown,  Sr.,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher  af¬ 
ter  he  acquired  ownership  in 
1912,  and  Sarah  W’ilson  Brown. 
He  married  Thelma  Ann  Pitz 
on  March  25,  1925,  (deceased). 
He  married  Sarah  J.  Brovm  on 
November  8,  1930.  Besides  Mrs. 
Brown,  he  is  survived  by  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  William 
Spencer  of  Sarasota,  Fla.;  Miss 
Anne  Elizabeth  Brown  of  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  Robert  F. 
Phelps  of  Derwood,  Md.  He  is 
also  survived  by  three  sisters, 
Mrs.  Hiram  B.  Young  of  Le¬ 
wiston,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Virginia 
Brown  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y ; 
Mrs.  Cyril  W.  Stephens  of  Sur¬ 
rey,  England,  and  a  brother, 
Robert  U.  Browm  of  New 
York,  publisher  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Brown  was  a  member  of 
Sigma  Chi  and  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  He  was  an  Episcopalian. 

There  was  a  memorial  ser- 
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vice  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Church,  New  York 
City,  on  Friday. 


Jack  Lewis  heads 
Marine  Corps  writers 

The  Marine  Corps  Combat 
Correspondents  Association  has 
elected  Jack  Lewis,  Gallant 
Publishing,  Covina,  Calif,  pres¬ 
ident  for  1970-71.  Bob  McEw’en, 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  Cleveland,  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  continues  as 
member.ship  chairman;  Bob 
Springer,  Teledynes-Ryan  Aero¬ 
nautical,  San  Diego,  is  new' 
secretary;  Bob  Arsenault,  Gal¬ 
lant  Publishing,  treasurer;  Pat 
Reiber,  active  Marine  Corps, 
Washington,  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Tom  Bartlett, 
Leatherneck  magazine,  Wash¬ 
ington,  historian. 


Harry  Rosenthal  wins 
APME  writing  award 


Harry  F.  Rosenthal  of  the 
Associated  Press  Washington 
bureau  was  named  the  winner 
of  the  seventh  annual  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Award  for  “top  performance” 
writing  by  an  AP  staffer. 

Rosenthal  received  a  plaque 
and  $500  at  the  annual  APME 
convention  in  Honolulu  this 
week. 

Rosenthal  was  honored  for 
his  stories  from  the  Houston 
Manned  Space  Center  during 
the  Flight  of  Apollo  12.  He  w'as 
assigned  from  Washington  to 
the  AP  team  which  covered  the 
second  moon  landing. 

Rosenthal,  43,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  AP  staff  19 
years.  He  joined  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1951  and  worked  a  year 
before  being  transferred  to 
Kansas  City  where  he  remained 
until  1967,  when  he  joined  AP’s 
Special  Assignment  Team  in 
Washington.  He  returned  to 
Washington  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporting  in  1969. 

He  has  reported  many  of  the 
Apollo  flights,  the  trial  of 
Sirhan  Sirhan,  and  the  Richard 
Speck  murders  in  Chicago.  In 
1968,  he  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  AP  book,  “Triumph  and 
Tragedy:  The  Story  of  the 
Kennedys.” 

Honorable  mention  in  the 
writing  competition  w'as  given 
to  the  following: 

Saul  Pett,  AP  Newsfeatures, 
New  York,  for  a  Sunday 
feature,  “America,  The  .  .  . 
What?,”  a  look  at  the  mood  of 
America 

Robert  C.  Wood,  Columbia,  S. 
C.  correspondent,  for  “The 
Mood  of  Lamar,”  a  racial 
study 


Peter  Arnett  and  Horst  Faas 
of  the  Saigon  staff,  for  a 
yearend  look  at  “The  War  To¬ 
day.” 

Daniel  DeLuce,  since  retired 
as  an  AP  assistant  general 
manager,  for  stories  from 
North  Vietnam. 

The  APME  gave  71  citations 
to  AP  members  for  their  out¬ 
standing  cooperation  in  cover¬ 
ing  news  of  their  areas  for  oth¬ 
er  members  of  the  worldwide 
news  cooperative.  The  list  in¬ 
cluded  70  newspapers  and  a  ra¬ 
dio  station. 

• 

Internship  program 
is  job  assurance 

Murray  State  University’s 
journalism  internship  which  be¬ 
gan  a  year  and  a  half  ago  in¬ 
sures  that  newly  graduating 
newsmen  are  experienced  as 
well  as  scholarly. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Hortin,  head  of 
Murray’s  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  said  graduate  students  in 
the  department  may  also  join 
the  internship  program. 

Following  the  period  of  in¬ 
ternship  which  lasts  not  less 
than  10  weeks,  class  members 
meet  in  seminar  fashion  to  out¬ 
line,  evaluate  and  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  from  their  employment. 


Manager  of  news 

Clarence  F.  Mantooth,  for¬ 
merly  regional  manager  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  BP  Oil  Cor¬ 
poration,  Atlanta,  has  joined 
Columbia  Gas  System  Service 
Corporation,  Wilmington,  Del., 
as  manager  of  news  services. 


Open  house 
conducted  in 
supplement 

When  the  new  four-unit  Goss 
Metro  offset  press  began  rolling 
and  the  switch  to  cold-type  and 
offset  were  complete  at  the  Mt. 
Kisco  (N.Y.)  Patent  Trader 
recently,  the  twice  weekly  con¬ 
ducted  an  open  house — on  pa¬ 
per. 

The  21,000-circulation  Trader 
printed  a  32-page  “Open 
House”  supplement  describing, 
in  words  and  pictures,  all 
phases  of  the  newspaper’s  op¬ 
eration. 

In  addition  to  the  paper’s 
own  circulation  and  the  17,000 
copies  of  the  Patent  Trader 
Advertiser,  a  controlled  circu¬ 
lation  publication,  the  company 
prints  38,000  copies  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Sunday  Herald;  100,- 
000  copies  of  the  New  York 
Amsterdam  Neivs;  and  160,000 
copies  of  New  York’s  Village 
Voice. 

In  the  Open  House  Section 
the  Trader  pointed  to  its  hum¬ 
ble  beginnings  back  in  1952 
when  it  had  only  two  employ¬ 
ees.  It  now  employs  270  full 
and  part-time  people  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  31,400-square  foot  plant. 

Half  and  half 

The  supplement  carried  half 
editorial  matter  and  half  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  front  page 
featured  a  full-page  photo,  in 
single  color,  of  the  new  press 
and  a  one-eighth  page  black 
and  w'hite  photo  inset  of  Mrs. 
Carll  Tucker  Jr.,  the  Patent 
Trader’s  president,  and  Frank 
E.  Taylor,  publisher. 

Inside  the  supplement  were 
many  photos  of  Patent  Trader 
personnel  and  a  double  truck 
diagram,  in  two  colors,  showing 
the  flow  of  material  from  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  plant  to  delivery  of 
the  papers.  Two  colors,  blue 
and  sepia,  were  used  through¬ 
out. 

• 

J-students  can  earn 
degree  credit  in  jobs 

University  of  Wisconsin  jour¬ 
nalism  students  now  receive  de¬ 
gree  credit  for  summer  work  in 
the  mass  media.  The  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Commun¬ 
ication  offers  a  four-credit  pack¬ 
age  for  summer  internship  and 
a  seminar  in  the  fall  of  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  senior  year. 

The  seminar  is  called  Mass 
Media  Problems  and  Issues  and 
is  taught  by  Prof.  Lester  L. 
Hawkes.  The  course  gives  stu¬ 
dents  a  chance  to  discuss  their 
individual  experiences. 
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Public  not 
discouraged 
with  press 

Representatives  of  15  news¬ 
paper  associations  met  in  New 
York  Nov.  13  to  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  facing  newspapers  in  the 
’70s.  The  meeting:  was  called 
and  conducted  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Information  Service  of 
AN  PA. 

Panel  members  representa- 
tinR  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  observed 
that  the  problems  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  each  other  within  a 
plant  are  as  important  as  those 
of  communicating  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  House  organs  are  interest¬ 
ing  but  do  not  serve  successful¬ 
ly  as  communicators  as  do  per- 
•son-to-person  contact  between 
employes  and  publishers  and 
other  executives. 

It  was  felt  the  question  of 
public  confidence  in  the  press 
has  been  exaggerated.  Readers 
have  it  in  their  individual  pa¬ 
pers.  Newspapers  are  improv¬ 
ing  more  than  those  within  the 
business  who  are  so  close  to  it 
can  realize,  it  was  said.  Too 
many  people  in  the  newspaper 
business  do  not  know  enough 
about  it  and  should  be  in¬ 
formed. 

Suggestions  for  local  and  na¬ 
tional  press  councils  produced  a 
variety  of  opinions  from  those 
who  felt  some  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  press  to  help  set 
up  such  local  councils  and  those 
who  said  they  would  not  object 
to  such  councils  but  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  press  should  establish 
them. 

Newspaper!*  making  progress 

Technologically,  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  is  making  good 
progress,  the  group  was  told. 
One  third  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  have  changed  their  pro¬ 
duction  method  in  the  last  eight 
years.  It  is  the  objective  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  to 
“get  the  lead  out”  of  newspa¬ 
per  production  in  the  next  de¬ 
cade  and  to  give  editorial  de¬ 
partments  the  flexibility  they 
need  without  slow  speed  com¬ 
position. 

It  was  also  reported  there  is 
no  obvious  union  resistance  to 
the  introduction  of  new  meth¬ 
ods  and  machines,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  New  York  City,  but 
the  problem  has  been  one  of 
demands  for  excessive  manning 
on  the  new  equipment  when  not 
needed. 

CATV  was  cited  as  “a  hedge 
for  the  future”  for  newspapers 
because  no  one  knows  whether 
electronic  delivery  of  newspa¬ 
pers  will  ever  become  a  reality. 
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It  was  suggested  that  newspa¬ 
pers  lea.se  CATV  channels  to 
provide  local  news  programs  if 
they  don’t  already  have  a 
CATV  system. 

Parti(-ipunt!<  in  iiireting 

Participating  in  the  meeting 
were ; 

ANPA,  Richard  H.  Black- 
lidge.  President  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune  and  Stanford  Smith, 
ANPA  General  Manager; 

ANPA/ Research  Institute, 
Richard  C.  Steele,  President 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
&  Gazette  and  William  D. 
Rinehart,  Ass’t.  General  Man¬ 
ager; 

American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  Newbold  Noyes, 
President  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star  Gene  Giancarlo,  Secre¬ 
tary; 

Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors,  Edward  Cony  Wall  St. 
Journal,  New  York,  N.Y.; 

Association  for  Education  in 
•lournalism,  Hillier  Kriegh- 
baum,  President-Elect  (New 
York  University) ; 

Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising,  John 
Stein,  President  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- J  ournal  & 
Times; 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  Her¬ 
man  Radolf,  Director  of  In¬ 
formation,  and  Leo  Bogart, 
General  Manager; 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assoc.,  Earle  B. 
Richards  Toronto  (Ont.,  Can.) 
Globe  &  Mail; 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Robert 

U.  Brown,  Publisher; 

In.stitute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  &  Finance  Officers, 
Frederick  G.  Harris,  President 
Wall  St.  Jounial,  Princeton, 
N..J.; 

International  Circulation 
Managers  Assoc.,  Cyrus  Favor, 
General  Manager; 

International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives,  Ronald 
A.  Judges,  President  Montreal 
(Que.,  Can.)  Star  and  Robert 
C.  Pace,  Secretary-Treasurer ; 

International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Assoc.,  Vincent 
Spezzano,  President  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
and  Times-Union  and  Gerald 
Rock,  General  Manager; 

National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers,  Calvin  Mayne, 
President-Elect  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union; 

National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  Dick  Westerfield,  Presi¬ 
dent  West  Union  (Iowa)  Fay¬ 
ette  County  Union  and  Theo¬ 
dore  A.  Serrill,  Executive 

V.  P.; 

Newspaper  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association,  Jan  F.  Bin- 
ford,  President  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News  and 
Clark  Newsom,  Secretary. 
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ANPA  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee  members  attending 
were:  Irvin  S  Taubkin,  Chair¬ 
man  Netv  York  (N.  Y.)  Times; 
Robert  J.  Burow,  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-Netvs;  Don¬ 
ald  W.  Diehl,  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press;  Bob  Eddy,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant;  Clarence  W. 
Harding,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  K.  Prescott  Low, 
Qubicy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger; 
A1  McLellan,  Vancoziver  (B.C., 
Can.)  Sun;  Otto  A.  Silha,  Min- 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  Trib¬ 
une. 

Panel  members  were  William 
Rinehart,  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute;  Jules  Tewlow,  director 
of  special  projects,  AN- 
PA/RI;  M.  P.  Patrone,  chair¬ 
man,  ANPA  Labor  Relations 
Committee;  Irvin  Taubkin, 
chairman,  ANPA  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee ;  Stanford 
Smith,  general  manager, 
ANPA;  Stewart  R.  Macdonald, 
executive  director,  ANPA 
foundation. 

McCormick  Place 
principal  room  is 
Don  Maxwell  Hall 

The  principal  room  of  the 
new  $72  million  McCormick 
Exhibition  Building  has  been 
named  Don  Maxwell  Hall  in 
honor  of  W.  D.  Maxwell,  edito¬ 
rial  chairman  of  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  and  retired  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of 
Chicago,  who  is  on  the  McCor¬ 
mick  Place  board,  suggested 
that  the  300,000  square  foot 
hall  be  named  for  Mr.  Maxwell 
in  tribute  to  his  efforts  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  project  from  the 
beginning  of  the  McCormick 
Place  project  in  1960,  including 
the  construction  of  the  new 
building.  The  original  was  de- 
.stroyed  by  fire  on  Jan.  16,  1967. 

McCormick  Place  is  named 
for  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
late  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  w’ho  for  many 
years  sought  construction  of  a 
lakefront  exhibition  hall.  The 
suggestion  that  it  be  named  for 
Colonel  McCormick  came  from 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises. 

• 

J.  Waller  Thompson 
earnings  are  higher 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Compa¬ 
ny’s  billings  for  the  third  quar¬ 
ter,  ended  September  30,  rose  to 
$176  million  from  $169  million 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 
For  the  nine  months  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  billings  increased  by 
4  percent  to  $540  million  in 
1970,  from  $518  million  in  1969. 


3  Ford  ‘firsts’ 
in  newspaper’s 
unique  gallery 

For  antique  car  buffs,  having 
an  automobile  with  model  serial 
number  one  is  like  finding  a 
rare  .stamp.  The  St.  Thomas 
(Ont.)  Times-J ournal  has  col¬ 
lected  three  of  these  automotive 
“firsts.” 

The  three  cars — a  Falcon, 
Maverick  and  Pinto — are  being 
carefully  preserved.  The  Fal¬ 
con  was  the  first  car  to  come 
off  the  assembly  line  when  Ford 
of  Canada’s  St.  Thomas  Assem¬ 
bly  Plant  began  production  on 
December  18,  1967. 

Falcons  had  been  previously 
assembled  at  other  Ford  plants 
but  the  1970  Maverick  and  the 
1971  Pinto  ow’ned  by  the  Times- 
Journal  have  a  place  in  auto¬ 
motive  history — they  are  the 
first  of  those  nameplates  built 
in  the  world. 

The  collection  of  “first”  cars 
started  more  by  chance  than 
design.  When  Ford  of  Canada 
constructed  its  St.  Thomas 
plant,  it  was  a  major  news 
story  for  the  Times- Journal, 
one  of  Ontario’s  oldest  daily 
newspapers  with  70  years  of 
ownership  by  the  Dingman 
family. 

A  few  months  before  the 
plant  opened,  a  Ford  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Donald  H.  E.  Carlson, 
had  lunch  with  George  M. 
Dingman,  the  newspaper’s 
president  and  publisher,  and 
his  son,  George  G.  Dingman, 
general  manager. 

“Somehow  the  conversation 
got  around  to  when  the  first  car 
would  be  built  and  who  would 
buy  it,”  George  G.  Dingman  re¬ 
calls.  “Don  suggested  the  Times- 
Journal  would  like  to  have  the 
honor  and  my  father  and  I 
agreed.  We  didn’t  realize  it  was 
just  the  beginning  of  a  small 
collection.” 

The  three  cars  are  seldom 
driven,  except  in  parades  and 
special  events  in  St.  Thomas, 
and  the  Dingmans  plan  to  keep 
them  in  showroom  condition. 

• 

Newsmakers  conduct 
programs  for  teens 

The  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News  has  organized  a  slate  of 
personalities  and  newsmakers  to 
speak  at  “press  conferences” 
for  the  paper’s  35  youth  section 
advisers. 

The  advisers  are  journalism 
students  from  high  schools  in 
the  Pasadena  area.  In  addition 
to  attending  the  conferences, 
the  teen-agers  wrrite  articles  for 
“Upbeat,”  the  Star-News  youth 
section. 
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Reporter’s  pay  likely 
to  be  $20,000  in  1980 


Continued  escalation  of  union 
demands  will  bring  the  newspa¬ 
per  reporter’s  basic  annual  sal¬ 
ary  to  $20,000  by  1980,  it  is 
predicted  by  Eugene  R  Lam¬ 
bert,  director  of  employee  rela¬ 
tions  for  Ridder  Publications. 

Lambert  summarized  the 
trends  in  “cost  items”  in  news¬ 
paper  contracts  in  underscoring 
the  need  for  equipping  negotia¬ 
tors  with  data  on  dollars-and- 
cents  cost  of  items  in  packages. 

His  “quick  look”  at  a  few  of 
the  trends,  given  before  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Newspaper  Control¬ 
lers  and  Finance  Officers,  in¬ 
cluded  the  following: 

Wages.  Onward  and  ever  up¬ 
ward  seems  to  be  the  word. 
Union  demands  appear  i insatia¬ 
ble  in  this  major  cost  area.  If 
we  are  faced  with  the  same 
rate  of  change  in  the  next  ten 
years  that  we  experienced  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade,  in  1980  our 
reporter’s  basic  annual  salary 
will  be  almost  $20,000.  Printers 
and  pressmen,  exclusive  of 
overtime,  will  be  earning  be¬ 
tween  $15,000  and  $17,500. 
Clerk-typists  will  be  in  the  $9,- 
000  range.  Unless  we  can  find 
some  way  to  drastically  slow 
down  the  rate  of  increase  or 
offset  the  effect  by  improved 
methods,  our  industry  is  really 
in  for  trouble. 

Fringes.  Look  out  for  these; 
the  dam  is  broken.  Our  indus¬ 
try  doesn’t  take  a  back  seat  to 
anyone  when  it  comes  to 
fringes.  Liberalized  life  insur¬ 
ance,  medical  coverage  and 
pensions  are  only  part  of  the 
picture.  Dental  and  eye  care, 
automobile  insurance,  parking, 
baby-sitter  service,  vacation 
bonuses,  recreation  facilities, 
cafeterias  and  many  other  little 
gems  are  finding  their  way  into 
labor  contracts.  What’s  more, 
where  the  employer  used  to 
contribute  only  a  portion  of  the 
cost,  there  is  a  growing  tenden¬ 
cy  to  pay  the  total  cost. 

Time  off.  There  will  be  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  for  fewer 
hours  in  the  day,  fewer  days  in 
the  week,  more  holidays  and 
longer  vacations.  Not  too  long 
ago,  the  8-hour  day,  5-day  week 
was  the  norm.  With  increasing 
frequency,  7-hour  days  and  less 
are  being  accepted,  plus  now 
and  then  4-day  weeks.  A  4th 
week  of  vacation,  even  after  25 
years,  used  to  be  a  rarity.  Now 
we  find  4  weeks  after  one  year, 
with  5th  and  6th  weeks  begin¬ 
ning  to  appear  in  our  industry. 
We  used  to  laugh  about  “work 
breaks,”  but  it  is  becoming  in¬ 


creasingly  difficult  to  cram  a 
few  hours  between  vacations, 
days  off,  coffee  breaks  and 
office  parties  for  a  little  pro¬ 
ductive  work. 

Lambert  added  these  com¬ 
ments  : 

“The  tremendously  large 
package  settlements  being  ne¬ 
gotiated  these  days  should 
provide  more  room  for  maneu¬ 
vering  within  the  package.  We 
need  to  know  in  advance  the 
actual  cost  of  percentage  in¬ 
creases  as  compared  with  dol- 
lars-and-cents  increases ;  the 
effect  on  total  cost  of  different 
salary  groupings;  the  cost  of 
added  holidays  or  liberalized 
overtime  provisions ;  compara¬ 
tive  cost  of  different  spacing  or 
timing  of  wage  changes;  cost 
of  different  benefit  changes, 
etc.  With  such  information 
ready  in  advance,  the  negotia¬ 
tor  can  sometimes  put  together 
at  the  bargaining  toble  a  more 
attractive  package  at  less  cost 
than  what  the  union  represen¬ 
tatives  are  requesting. 

“Negotiators  can  often  use 
more  and  better  information 
about  annual  incomes  of  vari¬ 
ous  union  members,  sick  leave 
payments,  medical  insurance 
usage,  absentee  rates,  number 
of  employees  as  compared  with 
previous  years,  actual  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  any  other  bits  of 
data  you  can  think  of.  They 
could  use  that  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion  if  it  was  given  to  them  in 
advance,  so  it  would  form  the 
basis  of  preparation  of,  and 
eventual  support  of,  contract 
proposals.” 

Ohio  editors  urge 
U.S.  ‘shield  law’ 

The  Associated  Press  Society 
of  Ohio  has  gone  on  record  fa¬ 
voring  a  federal  law'  assuring 
reporters  the  right  to  protect 
their  confidential  sources  of  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Ohio  editors  took  the  ac¬ 
tion  after  a  discussion  at  their 
fall  meeting  at  Cincinnati  on 
the  threat  of  subpoena  to  the 
free  press. 

Ohio  is  one  of  17  states  with 
what  is  known  as  a  “shield” 
law'.  The  law  gives  reporters 
the  right  to  protect  their  sour¬ 
ces.  The  Ohio  law  is  being  chal¬ 
lenged  in  a  Cleveland  court. 

Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  General 
Counsel  for  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  New'spaper  Editors, 
doubted  if  a  “shield”  law  can 
pass. 


CREDITABLE  CUISINE — Mrs.  Dorathy  |cq)  McFarland  accepts 
congratulations  tor  marinated  herring  she  prepared  and  brought  to 
a  reception  of  Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association  in 
Milwaukee.  The  taster  is  her  husband,  Thomas,  credit  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel  and  WTMJ  stations. 


Item  triggers 
run  on  bank, 
but  all’s  well 


Things  have  calmed  down  in 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  but  for 
a  while  they  were  pretty  hectic. 
And  all  because  of  a  story  in 
the  Eau  Claire  Leader-Tel¬ 
egram. 

Hell  broke  loose,  according  to 
Marshall  Atkinson,  publisher  of 
the  newspaper,  when  the  story 
appeared  and  there  w'as  a  minor 
run  on  the  town’s  banks  and  a 
savings  and  loan  company. 

It  all  started  because  of  the 
long  memory  of  reporter  Tom 
Lawin,  playing  of  the  story  on 
page  one,  and  the  serious  tone 
of  the  piece. 

Lawin  remembered  that  an 
economist,  Arthur  R.  Upgren, 
had  predicted  on  March  14, 
1962,  that  the  United  States 
w'ould  go  broke  on  Nov.  18, 
1970.  Upgren  then  was  director 
of  the  bureau  of  economic 
studies  at  McAlester  College  in 
St.  Paul.  He  issued  the  warning 
at  a  meeting  of  insurance  un¬ 
derwriters  in  Philadelphia. 

Selects  exact  time 

Upgren  said  he  expected  that 
U.S.  banks’  liquidity  on  the 
November  date  would  be  23  per¬ 
cent  —  the  same  percentage 
that  figured  in  the  1929  crash. 
He  selected  10:30  a.m.  as  the 
time  banks  present  each  other’s 
checks  for  payment. 

Lawin  asked  Upgren  if  he 
stood  by  his  prediction  and 
w'hen  Upgren  answered  yes, 


Lawin  wrote  a  story  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Leader-Telegram 
Oct.  13. 

Atkinson  said  the  story 
should  have  appeared  'well  back 
in  the  paper  instead  of  on  page 
one,  adding  that  it  should  have 
been  written  less  seriously  and 
more  in  a  tongue-in-cheek  man¬ 
ner. 

Immediately  w'ithdrawals  were 
made  from  the  First  Wis¬ 
consin  National  Bank,  estimated 
at  from  $30,000  to  $50,000.  Re¬ 
portedly,  one  man  withdrew 
$63,000  in  $100  bills  from  the 
First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association.  There  also  were 
some  withdrawals  from  the 
American  National  Bank.  An¬ 
other  bank.  Community  State, 
w  asn’t  affected.  Atkinson  said  it 
probably  w'as  because  the  bank 
is  new  and  depositors  didn’t  re¬ 
call  the  1929  crash. 

None  of  the  savings  institu¬ 
tions  were  telling  what  amounts 
were  w'ithdraw'n,  but  the  scare 
W'as  generally  regarded  as  a 
“run”  on  the  banks. 

Prediction  withdrawn 

Law'in  got  follow-up  stories 
from  bankers  ^ich  attempted 
to  soften  the  ajpect  of  the  Oct. 
13  story  and  finally  Upgren 
withdrew  his  prediction. 

But  not  until  Upgren  ad¬ 
vanced  his  prediction  by  one 
week  that  the  financial  crash 
would  occur.  Lawin  wrote  that 
story  and  calls  started  pouring 
to  the  paper’s  editors  at  their 
offices  and  homes  and  to  Eau 
Claire’s  banks. 

Atkinson  said  he  left  town 
until  the  furor  had  subsided. 

The  second  scare  brought  the 
eventual  statement  from  Upgren 
that  no  disaster  w'ould  occur. 
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University  of  Rliode  Island  economists  report  that  11  per  cent  of  total  income  in  New  EngUmd’s  Southern  Marine  District 
—including  all  of  Rhode  Island  plus  six  coastal  counties  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts— comes  from  marine-related  in¬ 
dustries.  In  tenns  of  current  estimates,  well  over  a  billion  dollars!  What’s  more,  40  per  cent  of  that  figure— $432, 035, 000— 
comes  directly  from  shipbuilding.  Turning  out  tugs  and  tankers,  ferries  and  fishing  boats  .  .  .  from  giant  shipyards  building 
new  merchant  and  naval  vessels,  to  marine  specialists  who  design  and  build  working  boats  or  himd-crafted  sailing  yachts 
.  .  .  shipbuilders  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  thousands  of  New  Englanders  who  buy  the  products  advertised  in  the  region’s 
high-coverage  local  daily  newspapers. 

1 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 
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What  CATV 
‘competition’ 
has  in  store 


What  can  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  expect  in  the  way  of 
competition  from  cable  tv 
(CATV)? 

J.  William  Diederich,  vice- 
president  of  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  offered  some  ideas  on 
this  subject  in  a  report  to  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers 

In  the  first  place,  he  said,  he 
doesn’t  see  how  CATV  is  going 
to  develop  into  a  major  adver¬ 
tising  competitor.  He  gave 
these  reasons: 

“.\dv'ertising  isn’t  responded 
to  if  it  isn’t  seen.  In  the  large 
majority  of  markets,  CATV 
penetration  will  range  from  25 
to  50  percent.  Second,  the  cost 
of  producing  a  CATV  commer¬ 
cial  will  not  be  less  than  the 
cost  of  producing  one  for  tv, 
which  is  far  from  cheap.  Final¬ 
ly,  CATV  advertising  is  going 
to  be  a  “tough  sell,”  and  will 
require  skilled  salesmen.  Most 
cable  operators  will  find  the 


?Bogton 


Then  you’ll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here’s  Why! 

Boston — ^Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

Buy  accordingly. 


cost  of  sales  high,  relative  to 
total  gross.” 

What  you  will  see,  Diederich 
.said,  will  be  the  following: 

1.  Continuous  cartoon  shows 
in  which  the  same  cartoons  are 
repeated  periodically  —  say  ev¬ 
ery  two  or  four  hours  and 
changed  daily.  This  will  have  to 


Newspaper  writers  split 
on  influence  in  election 

By  Thurlow  O.  (  Cannon  ters  today  are  swayed  by  edito- 

„  •  n  X-  1  j  1  rial  support  of  candidates  for 

How  influential  are  daily  _ _ ■ 

..  •’  political  office.  In  some  in- 

npvfcnu  in  ciir\nm«fin<v  /»Qn_  ^  ^  . 


be  packaged  by  a  national  syn-  jidates  for  political  office?  ^  ^ 

dicator  who  will  sell  spots  to  Fresh  thoughts  on  this  question  ^ 

national  advertisers  seeking  supplied  by  seven  editors 

kiddie  demographics.  papers  may  or  may  not  agreement  is  Laurence  .1. 

2.  Continuous  weather  shows  tie  editoriallv  supporting  candi-  ^  Toole,  copy  editor  with  the 
which  may  repeat  every  15  dates  in  the  current  campaigns,  ^l/ruri/se  Post  Statidard.  “Daily 
minutes,  and  be  changed  twice  The  seven  newsmen,  all  alumni  newspapers  are  not  very  influ- 
daily  or  as  often  as  the  „f  St.  Lawrence  University  at  supporting  political 

w’eather  forecasts  are  updated.  Canton,  N.  Y.,  were  queried  by  ^^^ndidates.  The  newspaper  no 
They  will  have  to  be  taped,  the  University's  alumni  maga-  longer  is  respected  as  a  father, 
using  local  talent.  Stations  can  zine,  the  Bulletin.  T  .  Public  trend  is  toward  po- 

sell  commercials  in  breaks  be-  Mason  C.  Taylor,  executive  voting  independence, 

tween  local,  state,  regional  and  editor  of  the  Utica  newspapers.  Nevertheless,  a  paper^  does  a 
national  news.  believes  that  those  newspapers  service  by  summarizing  the 


national  news.  believes  that  those  newspapers  service  by  summarizing  the 

whose  reputations  for  fairness  campaign  and  political  records 
Ciontinuuus  news  programs  have  won  them  the  respect  of  candidates,”  says  O’Toole, 
s  news  nrotrrams  their  readers  have  a  tremen-  Mrs.  Bette  H.  McNear,  wom- 

which  re^at  every  hour  or  ^ous  influence  on  the  outcome  en’s  editor  of  the  Wibnhwton 
hour  and  a  half  changed  elections.  “Our  policy  is  to  (Del.)  News  Journal,  thinks 

maybe  three  or  four  times  a  disregard  party  labels  in  endor-  that  her  newspaper  has  a  sub- 

.  _ _ Sing  candidates,  and  we  believe  stantial  effect  in  some  contests 

r»;ing  enhanced  the  prestige  but  n^es  that,  such  influence 

the  station  can  se„  con^ercl^ab  rr:She?TZtL."* 

Local  news  could  be  broken  Richard  K.  Wager,  managing  William  E.  Coonley,  assistant 

down  into  a  number  of  seg-  *‘^**^“*'  .  Ponghkeepsie  city  editor  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 

ments— government,  education,  Vd  Relieves  that  newspa- 

business  crime  culture,  worn-  the  influence.  Nixon  had  pers  are  very  influential  in 

(.n’t!  Ptn  and’  the  nroerams  0''®i‘'vhelming  editorial  support  supporting  candidates  for  pub- 
"lld  in.lndo  lia  and  Newspapers  lie  office  “Newspapers  weigh 

international  sports  This  ex-  shouldn’t  worry  about  whether  more  with  the  thinking  people 
ncimpnt  will  ^  take  a  big  candidates  they  support  while  tv  steals  the  influence  in 

P  ,  "  in  or  lose.  They  should  just  do  the  glamour  department  .  .  . 

budget.  what  they  think  is  right  and  the  Record  Newspapers  gener- 

4.  Classified  advertising,  an-  forget  boxscores,”  said  Wager.  ally  endorse  local  candidates, 
other  continuous  show  repeated  Carole  L.  Ashkinaze,  a  repor-  but  if,  in  certain  cases,  they  do 
hourly.  The  first  20  minutes  fgj.  Newsdoy,  says  that  not,  their  silence  is  more  elo- 

might  be  devoted  to  color  slides  most  candidates  out  on  Long  quent  than  words,”  says  Coon- 
of  homes  for  sale,  announce-  Island  seem  to  consider  News-  ley. 
ments  by  savings  and  loan  as-  day’s  support  crucial.  “But,”  • 

sociations  and  mortgage  com-  she  says,  “it  is  rarely  decisive. 

panies  could  be  worked  in.  This  A  notable  exception  was  our  Travel  ad  managers 
segment  could  be  further  bro-  1967  pre-election  expose  of  un-  p  .  .  ^ 

ken  down  by  sections  of  the  city  ethical  wheeling  and  dealing  .  .  .  *®***^*  association 
or  price  classes.  Advertising  of  that  resulted  in  the  unseating  North  American  Travel  .\d- 
automobiles,  food  stores,  fumi-  of  incumbents  in  five  tradition-  vertising  Managers  Association 
ture  and  apparel  stores,  etc.,  ally-Republican  towns.”  was  formed  recently  by  a  group 

could  be  handled  in  a  similar  Everett  W.  Dona,  city  editor  concerned  with  the  selling  of 
manner  or  on  separate  chan-  of  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladi-  travel,  resort  and  hotel  adver- 
nels.  nm  Times,  doubts  that  most  vo-  tising  linage  in  newspapers. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  asso- 

- -  ciation  is  to  be  held  in  Miami  in 

^  g  ^  g  March,  according  to  Allen 

acting  secretary’. 

Chicago,  Illinois  _ 

Temporary’  area  supervisors 

have  been  named  to  solicit 
members.  John  Krikorian, 
travel  promotion  manager, 
Hartford  Courant,  was  as- 
'  signed  the  Northeast;  Lee 
MacDonald,  travel  advertising 
sales  manager,  Montreal  Star, 
Canada;  Jeff  Grizzard,  travel 

Some  of  America’s  most 

,  .  I  Middle  .Atlantic  and  South; 

forward-looking  newspapers  are  !  Herb  Keathley,  travel  manag- 

run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets  '  southwest  and 

lull  Ull  vaudd  mtsiru  Far  Holland, 

_ Midwest. 
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Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


And  as  you  can  see  from  the  photograph,  general 
aviation  airports  can  harmonize  with  the  esthetics  of 
the  environment,  too. 

If  you’re  interested  in  your  community’s  economic 
wealth,  build  an  airport. 

If  you’re  concerned  about  your  community’s  ecologi¬ 
cal  health,  plan  an  airport. 

Carefully. 

We  can  help  you  do  both.  For  more  information,  write: 
General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

General  Aviation 
Manufacturers  Association 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  community  airports.  Those  that 
are  planned,  and  those  that  just  happen. 

If  an  airport  is  thoughtfully  planned,  it  can  be  an  eco¬ 
nomic  boom.  Without  being  an  ecological  bust. 

For  a  good  example,  one  eastern  airport  has  a  bird 
sanctuary  at  the  end  of  the  runway.  Where  the  wildlife 
nests  and  breeds  without  a  ruffled  feather. 

Another  was  built  and  covered  over  a  garbage  dump. 

In  the  South,  one  airport’s  drainage  system  prevented 
erosion,  preserved  the  existing  water  table.  And  it  ac¬ 
tually  improved  irrigation  for  the  local  farmers. 


The  ecology 
of  a 

community  airport 


Realty  story 
awards  go  to 
17  writers 

Nineteen  newspaper  men  and 
women  from  17  papers  were 
named  winners  in  the  annual 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Boards  to  stimulate 
creative  reporting  in  the  real 
estate  field. 

Category  1 

First-place  winner  for  a  story 
(or  series  of  stories)  about  real 
estate  with  broadest  reader  in¬ 
terest  was  Oliver  R.  Witte,  Mil- 
wankee  Journal.  His  entry  de¬ 
scribed  the  growing  demand  for 
vacation  land  in  Wisconsin.  Sec¬ 
ond-place  honors  went  to  Clyde 
V.  Smith,  San  Diego  Union,  and 
third  place  to  Frank  Schneider, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picaytine. 

Honroable  mentions  went  to 
Mary  Leonhard,  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  and  H.  Russell  Zimmer- 
mann,  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Category  II 

Jane  Hoyt,  San  Jose  Post- 
Record  editor,  took  the  top 
award  in  the  category  for  a 
column  or  interpretive  report 
demonstrating  creative  and 
imaginative  writing.  Miss 
Hoyt’s  entry  was  a  five-part 
series  on  recreation  land  de¬ 
velopments  in  California.  Sandy 
Feldhausen,  Cleveland  Press, 
was  awarded  the  second  prize, 
and  Aaron  Ruvinsky,  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star,  took  third 
place.  Marcus  Gleisser,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  was 
presented  an  honorable  men¬ 
tion. 

Category  HI 

The  judges  selected  the  entry 
of  Ronald  Georgeff,  Hartford 
Times,  as  the  best  in  the  catego¬ 


ry  for  a  story  (or  series) 
demonstrating  imaginative  re¬ 
porting  and  describing  the  pro¬ 
posed  or  actual  improvement  of 
a  community,  neighborhood,  or 
downto^^^l  area.  His  article  de¬ 
scribed  the  ideas  of  one  person 
for  renovation  of  “hidden”  ar¬ 
chitectural  classics  in  some  of 
Hartford’s  inner-city  neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  various  ways  renova¬ 
tion  could  be  accomplished. 

Second  place  was  awarded  to 
Gerald  S.  Van  Ryzin,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal.  Mrs.  Alice  Staples, 
Seattle  Times,  was  given  the 
third-place  award,  and  three 
writers  were  presented  honor¬ 
able  mentions.  They  were  Miss 
Leonhard  of  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  Miss  Feldhausen  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  and  William 
Epstein,  Philadelphia  Ihil- 
letin. 

Category  IV 

The  American  Land  Title  As¬ 
sociation  created  Category  IV 
for  editorial  excellence  home- 
buyer  education,  and  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  and  third-place  winners  re¬ 
ceived  awards  from  ALTA, 
while  honorable-mention  award¬ 
ees  were  given  a  memento  from 
NAREB. 

John  Dengel,  Oakland 
Tribune,  was  presented  the  top 
prize  for  his  article  pointing  out 
why  a  family  is  usually  better 
off  owning  its  home.  Second 
place  went  to  Lew  Sichelman, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News, 
and  Carl  Konzelman,  Detroit 
Neivs,  took  third  place. 

Honorable  mentions 

Honorable  mentions  were 
awarded  to  Mary  Ann  Thomp¬ 
son,  Springfield  (Mo.)  Sunday 
News  and  Leader:  Eli  Adams, 
Miami  Herald,  and  John  B. 
Willmann,  Washington  Post. 

First-place  winners  received 
checks  for  $100;  second-place, 
$75,  and  third-place,  $50. 

A  total  of  88  entries  were 
received  for  the  1970  contest. 
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Newspaper  gets 
city  a  flag  for 
175th  birthday 

Usually  when  anything — an 
individual,  an  organization,  a 
city — manages  to  remain  in  op¬ 
eration  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  it’s  the  custom  to  take 
some  note  of  it. 

The  City  of  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  however,  reached  its  150th 
birthday  in  1945  when  it  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  too 
busy  with  World  War  II  to 
have  time  for  much  else. 

So  in  1970,  having  missed  out 
on  a  150th  celebration.  Charles¬ 
ton  decided  to  celebrate  its 
175th  anniversary. 

Part  of  any  such  celebration 
would  naturally  be  to  hang  out 
the  flags.  But  to  its  chagrin. 
Charleston  discovered  it  didn’t 
have  a  city  flag.  So  the 
Charleston  Gazette,  the  city’s 
morning  newspaper,  decided  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

Ran  contest 

It  ran  a  contest  among  its 
readers — with  a  first  prize  of 
$500 — to  design  a  flag  for  the 
city.  Nearly  1,300  persons  sat 
down  w’ith  paper  and  colored 
ink  and  drew  their  ideas  of 
what  a  community  banner  ought 
to  look  like.  The  contest  was  won 
by  Gilbert  Bayless,  w’ho,  inci¬ 
dentally  lives  outside  the  city. 

Since  Charleston’s  mayor 
was  one  of  the  contest  judges, 
the  winning  design  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  adopted  by  the  city 
council  as  the  official  flag  of 
the  city. 

Also  in  connection  with  the 
city’s  year-long  175th  birthday 
celebration,  the  Gazette  ran  a 
special  series  of  50  articles 
tracing  the  history  of  the  city 
written  by  staff  writer  John  G. 
Morgan  who  was  given  a  leave 
of  absence  to  do  the  research. 
The  articles  were  collected  in 
book  form.  So  far  3,500  copies 


Billings,  Montana 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


have  been  sold  at  $1.75  per 
copy. 

A  special  anniversary  edition 
of  200  pages  was  published  in 
October. 

• 

Barbara  Sloan  sells 
Dillon  paper  to  Cero 

Mrs.  Barbara  Furlong  Sloan 
has  announced  the  sale  of  the 
Suinmit  Sentinel  in  Dillon, 
Colo,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Gero  of  Golden,  Colo.  The  sale 
was  negotiated  by  Bill  King  of 
Bill  King  Associates. 

Mrs.  Sloan  originated  the 
newspaper  in  1968  to  serve  the 
Dillon,  Frisco  and  Silverthorne 
areas.  Prior  to  this  time  she 
worked  for  the  Sweeney  orga¬ 
nization,  publishers  of  several 
western  Colorado  newspapers. 

Gero,  a  native  of  Colorado, 
worked  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  as  an  ad  salesman  for 
eight  years  and  in  1966  joined 
the  advertising  department  of 
Cervi’s  Journal.  In  1967  he  be¬ 
came  advertising  manager  of 
the  Colorado  Transcript  in 
Golden.  Most  recently  he  has 
served  as  manager  of  the  Tran¬ 
script  commercial  printing  de¬ 
partment. 

• 

Health  association 
to  handle  own  PR 

An  Office  for  Communications 
is  being  established  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  by  the  Vmerican 
Public  Health  Association  with 
two  staff  members  in  charge. 

Until  now,  the  25,000  member 
professional  organization  has 
relied  on  outside  counsel  for 
public  relations  services. 

Director  of  the  new  office  is 
Patrick  Flanagan  who  served 
as  outside  counsel  for  APHA 
for  three  years  while  with  the 
Sorenson  Group  where  he  was 
director  of  the  public  relations 
division.  Assisting  him  will  be 
Andrea  Lucas,  also  previously 
with  Sorenson. 

Starting  in  January,  the  as¬ 
sociation  will  start  publishing  a 
monthly  newspaper.  The  Na¬ 
tion's  Health.  Flanagan  will  be 
editor  and  Miss  Lucas  associate 
editor.  The  16-page  tabloid  will 
go  to  all  members  and  will  con¬ 
tain  reports  on  professional  de¬ 
velopments,  legislative  news, 
and  APHA  activities. 

Other  responsibilities  of  the 
office  will  be  to  serve  as  an 
informational  resource. 

• 

Elected  PRSA  chairman 

Jon  B.  Riffel  was  elected  the 
1971  chairman  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America  at 
the  23rd  annual  conference 
held  this  week  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Riffel  is  vicepresident,  public 
relations  of  Pacific  Lighting 
Service  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
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Announcing 
the  fourth  annual 
John  Hancock  Awards 
for  Excellence  in 
Business  and  Financial 
Joumahsm. 


Six  $1500  Awards 

John  Hancock’s  1 970  Awaitis  for  Excellence  Program  will  provide 
$  1 500  cash  awaids  to  six  wnters  judged  on  the  basis  of  lucid  repx)iting 
and  inteipretation  of  the  complexities  of  the  American  economy.  Articles 
must  have  been  published  in  the  12  month  period  ending  December  31, 

1 970,  and  must  be  postmai'ked  no  later  than  Januaiy  31,  1971. 


Awards  will  be  presented  in  the  following categoiies: 

•  Syndicated  and  News  Service  Writers 

•  Writers  for  National  Magazines  of  general  interest 

Newspaper  Writers  —  3  divisions 

•  Circulation  over  300,000 
•Circulation  100,000-300,000 

•  Circulation  under  100,000 


•  Writers  for  Business  —  Financial  Newspapers 

1969  Winners 

Robert  Metz,  New  Yoi'k  Times 
The<xlore  Levitt,  Harvaixl  Business  Review 
H  Erich  Heinemann.  New  York  Times 
George  1 1.  Anns,  Providence  Sunday  Journal 
David  L.  Beal,  Binghamton  Evening  Press 
Charles  E.  Donnelly,  Jr.,  Rapid  City  Guide 
Special  Citation:  Adrian  F  Heffem, 

A-Sbuiy  Par  k  Press 


1969  Judges 

Wesley  C.  Clark,  Dean,  School  of 
.Journalism,  Syracuse 
Univei’sity 

.John  L.  Cobbs.  Editor.  Business 
Week 

.John  C.  Henry.  Business  Editor, 
Washington  Star 
J.A.  Livingston.  Financial 
Columnist.  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
.James  W.  Michaels.  Editor-. 

For-bes  Magazine 


How  To  Enter 


"I 


Awards  for  Excellence.  B-21  | 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  | 

200  Berkeley  St.,  Boston.  Mass.  021 1 7  i 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  your  | 

1970  program.  | 


Name  I 

I 
I 


You  nray  obtain  an  official  entry  blank  and  complete 
details  by  .sending  in  the  coupon  below.  Postmark 
deadline  for  submitting  entries  is.January  31, 1971 


Address 


Zip 


Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
Company 


Law  students 
fight  Triangle 
station  sales 

Twelve  law  students  have 
urged  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  reject  a 
multi-million-dollar  transfer 
deal  requested  by  radio  and  tel¬ 
evision  station  owners. 

In  a  petition  filed  with  the 
commission,  the  Summer  Study 
Group  accused  Capital  Cities 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Triangle 
Publications  Corp.  and  eight 
other  broadcasters  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  illegally  speculate  in 
broadcast  licenses. 

The  group  said  its  petition 
was  based  on  a  summer’s  re¬ 
search  financed  by  private  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  the  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  Memorial. 

Triangle  is  attempting  to 
divest  itself  of  its  broadcast 
holdings  and  Capital  has 
offered  to  buy  nine  of  them  for 
$110  million. 

The  students’  petition  claims 
Capital  Cities  would  gain  ex¬ 
cessive  control  of  the  air  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  Haven- 


Hartford,  Conn.,  if  it  is  allowed 
to  obtain  WFIL-TV  and 
WNHC-TV. 

It  also  said  Capital  Cities 
failed  to  explain  how  it  would 
enhance  the  public  interest  in 
acquiring  four  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  top  50  media  mar¬ 
kets.  FCC  regulations  require 
such  proof. 

Six  radio  stations  involved  in 
the  deal  would  be  purchased 
only  to  be  resold  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  the  television  sta¬ 
tions,  the  petition  said. 

FCC  rules  require  that  a 
hearing  be  held  when  an  owner 
proposes  to  hold  a  license  for 
less  than  three  years,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  students.  Capital 
has  not  requested  a  hearing. 

The  group  said  proposed  pur¬ 
chasers  of  two  of  the  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  KFRE-AM  in  Fresno, 
Calif.,  and  WNHC-FM  in  Con¬ 
necticut  have  offered  much  less 
news  and  public  affairs  pro¬ 
gramming  than  Triangle  broad¬ 
casts  now. 

• 

Buys  father’s  paper 

Bill  C.  Cole,  an  agent  for 
Continental  Insurance  Co.  the 
past  five  years,  has  purchased 
the  weekly  Greenfield  (Ill.) 
Argus  from  his  father,  Clvde 
Cole. 


Philip  Hochstein  merges 
2  Jewish  newspapers 

Philip  Hochstein,  retired  sen¬ 
ior  executive  of  the  Newhouse 
Newspapers,  has  acquired  the 
American  Examiner,  a  New 
York  American-Jewish  weekly 
and  has  merged  it  into  the  New 
York  edition  of  the  Jeudsh 
Week,  a  Washington,  D.  C., 
newspaper  he  has  published  for 
five  years. 

The  new  paper,  known  as  the 
Jewish  Week  &  American  Ex¬ 
aminer,  will  cover  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  and 
will  undertake  to  interpret 
Jewish  life  for  the  broad 
.American  public  as  well  as  for 
the  Jew  himself,  Hochstein 
said. 

The  paper,  which  represents 
an  amalgamation  of  10  papers, 
claims  a  record  of  113  years  of 
continuous  publication  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Jewish 
Messenger  in  1857. 

Hochstein  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  new  venture.  Vic¬ 
tor  M.  Bienstock,  who  retired 
earlier  this  year  as  vice- 
president  and  editor  of  the 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency,  is 
executive  editor. 

• 

CNS  media  workshop 
program  is  closed 

The  Urban  Reporting  Project 
in  New  York  City  has  discon¬ 
tinued  its  media  workshop  pro¬ 
grams  for  community  leaders 
and  news  executives  in  order  to 
concentrate  its  manpower  on 
further  development  of  Com¬ 
munity  News  Service,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Philip  Horton,  direc¬ 
tor. 

Community  News  Service 
covers  the  city’s  black  and 
Puerto  Rican  communities. 

Horton  stated  that  he  was 
sorry  to  lose  Donald  A.  Allan, 
the  assistant  director  who  su¬ 
pervised  the  workshops.  “He 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  Urban  Reporting  Project 
and  CNS.” 


PARK 

ROW 

NEWS 
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VERNON  R.  SPITALERI,  publisher 
of  the  Laguna  Beach  (Calif.) 
News-Post,  chaired  the  session  on 
suburban  newspapers  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association 
meeting  in  Atlanta  recently. 


WILLIAM  BRANEN,  publisher  of 
the  Burlington  (Wis.)  Standard- 
Press,  chaired  an  NNA  session 
which  dealt  with  "Improving  the 
product." 


GEORGE  WORTLEY,  publisher  of 
the  Fayetteville  (N-Y.)  Eagle- 
Bulletin,  told  NNA  suburban 
newspaper  audience  in  Atlanta 
how  a  survey  revealed  reader 
displeasure  with  certain  aspects 
of  his  paper. 

for  November  21.  1970 
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Introducing  the  FototronicTxT: 


Q 


The  best  typesetting  buy 

The  heat’s  on  to  get  copy  into 
type  faster  than  ever  before. 

So  we’ve  developed  a  new 

text/display  typesetter,  called  Fototronic  TxT,  that’s  both  super 
fast  and  super  practical.  It  gives  you  more  lines  of  type  per  dollar 
of  capital  investment. 

You  get  twelve  sizes  on-line  from  5  through  36  point,  up  to  120 
characters  per  font,  up  to  150  lines  per  minute,  and  up  to  42  pica 
line  widths.  And  you  also  get  intra-line  size  and  type  face  mixing, 
kerning  and  reverse  leading. 

The  TxT  accepts  six  level  wire  service  paper  tape,  eight  level 
paper  tape  or  nine  channel  magnetic  tape.  Sets  high  quality  type 
from  discs  developed  for  the  extensive  Fototronic  library. 

Put  all  these  advantages  together,  and  you’ve  got  more  than 
just  a  superb  typesetter.  You’ve  got  the  biggest  type  bargain  in 
town. 

For  the  complete  story  on  the  Fototronic  TxT,  write  Intertype, 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201. 


Your  readers  may  not 
know  the  difference 
...but  you  should 


Although  all  these  capsules  contain  sodium  secobarbital,  only  one  is  Seconal^*:  the  middle  one, 
produced  by  Eli  Lilly  and  Company.  In  the  battle  against  the  abusive  use  of  drugs,  we  identify  our 
products  with  our  name  and  code. 

More  than  sixty  other  firms  supply  secobarbital.  Many  are  marketed  in  unidentified  red  capsules. 

But  it’s  easy  to  see  the  difference.  Seconal  bears  the  script  “Lilly.”  Seconal  has  the  identifying  code. 
Seconal  has  the  bullet  end.  If  it  doesn’t  have  these  features,  it  isn’t  Seconal. 

In  fact,  all  capsules  for  Lilly  medicines  have  the  script  “Lilly,"  special  codes,  and  bullet  ends.  We 
believe  easy  identification  prevents  mix-ups  in  hospitals  and  helps  in  emergencies.  We  know  it 
helps  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  point:  Seconal  is  a  Lilly  trademark.  If  the  capsule  isn’t  Seconal,  it  shouldn’t 
be  called  Seconal. 

You  can  help  by  insisting  that  your  copyreaders  and  reporters  use  trademarks  correctly. 


♦Seconal®  (secobarbital,  Lilly) 


School  editors  get  advice 
on  problems  in  publishing 


A  journalism  workshop  for 
students  at  the  Brooklyn  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Long  Island  University, 
November  2,  billed  as  an  “ex¬ 
periment  in  democracy,”  was 
attended  by  150  school  editors 
and  faculty  advisors  from  50 
New  York  City  high  schools. 
They  delved  into  the  problems 
of  a  free  press. 

In  one  session  on  financing 
students  disclosed  they  had 
problems  not  unlike  the  ones 
most  newspaper  managers 
face:  how  do  you  attract  ads, 
increase  circulation  and  reduce 
costs? 

The  i)roblems  may  be  the 
same  —  almost,  since  the  ex¬ 
perts  pointed  out  that:  you 
cannot  attract  ads  if  you  do  not 
know  when  you  publish;  you 
must  send  tearsheets  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  you  cannot  bill  more 
than  some  large  college  dailies 
for  display  ads.  But  you  can: 
use  inserts  for  local  advertis¬ 
ing,  offer  package  rates  with 
discount,  and  build  up  the  clas¬ 
sifieds,  since  “people  love  those 
ads.” 

More  community  news  may 
bring  more  advertising.  Ad¬ 
vice:  solicit  ads  from  a  shop 
you  patronize.  On  the  other 
hand.  attractive  appearance 
may  increase  circulation.  Ad¬ 
vice:  for  offsets,  use  different 
typefaces  for  variety.  And 
neatly  typed  copy  may  reduce 
costs.  Advice:  type  story  care¬ 
fully  to  reduce  proofreading 
costs.  .Also  use  art  work.  “We 
don’t  have  an  artist,”  said  the 
editor  of  a  high  school  paper. 
“Unbelievable!  Not  one  among 
.3,000  students?”  inquired  a  fac¬ 
ulty  advisor.  Advice:  start  a 
cartoon  competition  with  a  giv¬ 
en  subject. 

But  then  the  problem  arises: 
what  is  the  role  of  the  faculty 
advisor?  None,  said  one.  Help¬ 
ful,  said  another.  Censorship, 
said  yet  another.  And  in  a  more 
animated  fashion:  “grownups 
do  not  trust  us.”  Or  “she  (the 
teacher)  reads  all  stories  and 
she  deletes  what  she  does  not 
like.  She  only  wants  stupid  and 
nonsense  writing.  But  then  be¬ 
cause  she  has  taken  some  sort 
of  a  course  in  journalism  she  is 
supposed  to  know',”  said  a  teen¬ 
age  girl  scornfully. 

There  were  other  complaints 
against  grownups:  how  can  you 
write  for  a  newspaper  which 
commercializes  and  sensational¬ 
izes  the  stories?  Why  don’t  you 
write  the  “truth”  about  the 
ghettos?  W’hat  have  yen  done 
for  the  disadvantaged? 

Yet,  many  other  comments 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


betrayed  keen  awareness  of  the 
issues  and  an  almost  unexpect¬ 
ed  sophistication:  When  one  of 
the  panelists  declared  that  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  reporting  is  a 
myth,  most  students  disagreed 
despite  the  fact  that  “advocacy 
journalism”  seems  to  be  in 
vogue  among  many  college  edi¬ 
tors. 

The  workshop  was  sponsored 
by  the  Deadline  Club,  New 
York  City  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi;  and  the  New  York 
City  Chapter  of  Theta  Si^a 
Phi,  the  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  for  women  in  communica¬ 
tions. 

o 

Sebool  editors  ‘rap’ 
about  responsibility 

A  rap  session  on  “good  jour¬ 
nalism  in  times  of  controversy” 
between  students,  teachers,  a 
principal  and  the  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Cleveland  Press  was 
a  highlight  of  the  newspaper's 
annual  Journalism  Institute 
which  attracted  1,000  high 
school  students. 

The  i)anel-type  di.scussion 
moderated  by  Press  education 
writer.  Bud  Weidenthal  gener¬ 
ated  a  lot  of  conversation  on 
how  those  responsible  for 
school  newspapers  deal  with  is¬ 
sues  that  inflame  community 
passions  or  anger  parents. 

The  consensus  was  that  while 
school  newspapers  belong  to  the 
students,  the  ultimate  responsi¬ 
bility  for  what  is  printed  lies 
with  the  pi  incipal. 

.\fter  a  general  meeting,  stu¬ 
dents  attended  clinics  conducted 
by  17  members  of  the  Press 
editorial  staff. 

• 

Typographer  boiiored 

Warren  Chappell,  the  typo¬ 
grapher  who  designed  the 
Lydian  tvpeface,  delivered  the 
Fredric  W.  Goudy  Distin¬ 
guished  Lecture  in  Typogra¬ 
phy,  and  received  the  Goudy 
Award  for  1970,  at  the  Roche-s- 
ter  Institute  of  Technology,  in 
October. 


Football  anecdotes 

Gene  Ward.  Xew  York  News 
sports  columnist,  and  Dick  Hy¬ 
man,  publicist,  have  collaborat¬ 
ed  in  recalling  anecdotes  con¬ 
cerning  iieople  on  and  off  the 
football  field.  Their  book, 
“Football  Wit  and  Humor,”  is  a 
$5.95  item  from  Grosset  &  Dun- 
la]). 
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Geyer  moves  to  S.F. 
promotion  post 

Philip  L.  Geyer  has  been 
named  promotion  director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Newsprint¬ 
ing  Company,  business  agency 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

He  succeeds  Phelps  Dewey, 
newly-appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle  Publish¬ 
ing  Company’s  Chronicle  Books 
Division.  Dewey,  who  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  newspaper  agency  post 
since  the  1965  consolidation, 
formerly  was  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle  and  of 


the  Chicago  Dailg  News  and 
Snn-Times. 

Geyer,  37,  joins  SFNPC  from 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
where  he  was  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  research.  His  news¬ 
paper  career  began  with  the 
Gannett  Newspapers. 

• 

Smiths  buy  weekly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clausie  Smith 
of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  have 
purchased  the  weekly  Mulvane 
(Kans.)  News  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Millard  Ross,  owners  for 
20  years.  For  the  last  eight 
years.  Smith  has  been  publica¬ 
tions  supervisor  for  the  board 
of  public  utilities  at  Kansas 
City.  Previously  he  worked  for 
newspapers  in  Garnett,  Otta¬ 
wa,  Topeka  and  McPherson. 
The  Mulvane  sale  was  handled 
by  Robert  N.  Bolitho  of 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper 
Service,  Emporia. 

• 

McLellaii  joins  NCNS 

Joseph  McLellan,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  A.  D.  1970  magazine,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  National 
Catholic  News  Service  in 
Washington  as  the  new  director 
of  special  projects. 

He  is  a  former  news  editor 
of  the  Pilot  in  Boston  and  later 
worked  for  Religious  News 
Service  in  New  York  as  Catho¬ 
lic  and  foreign  editor. 
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Kknnetii  VVisNKSKi  —  ap¬ 
pointed  a  vicepresident  of  Sun 
Newspapers  Inc.  at  Edina, 
Minn.  He  is  also  executive  edi¬ 
tor. 

♦  *  * 

Gi.nny  Pitt,  recent  frradiiate 
of  Marshall  University  in  West 
Virginia  and  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  since  April — 
named  editor  of  the  Saturday 
magazine  in  the  ('inriiiuati 
PoKt  and  Tiiticff-Std r. 

*  «  * 

Rogkr  Langi.KY,  a  former  a.s- 
stant  city  editor  of  the  I  timed 
(N.Y)  Jduriidl — now  chief  writ¬ 
er  for  the  \dtidiidl  Enquirer. 
He  joined  the  staff  in  March 

*  *  * 

CiiARi.Ks  Bailey  —  fi'om  polit¬ 
ical  writer  to  amusements  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  ('iuriuudfi  (O. )  Fhi- 
quirer.  Graydon  De  CamI’, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Pdfst  and  Times-Stdr — 
named  politics  rej)orter.  Dale 
Stevens,  amusements  editor, 
resigned  several  weeks  ago  to  go 
into  business  f<m  himself. 

*  *  * 

Sheryl  Rills,  formerly  high¬ 
er  education  reporter — name 
area  development  reporter  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Bob  Otto. 

*  *  * 

Gary  L.  Drewes  moved  from 

Des  Moines  news  manager  of 
United  Press  International  to 
new  position  of  manager  of 
news  and  photo  operations  in 
the  Dakotas  with  headquarters 
in  Pierre,  S.  D.  Cheryl  R.  Ar- 
viDSON,  named  Iowa  news  editor 
of  UPI,  Des  Moines. 

t¥  if  * 

Bruce  Anderson  prf)moted  to 
assistant  controller  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dixjxitch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  PresK.  He  has  been  chief 
accountant. 

»  *  » 

Jon  Price,  newly  designated 
as  acting  director  of  the  public 
information  office  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland.  He  re¬ 
tains  the  title  of  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  university  relations. 


Daniel  A.  Jedlicka  a))point- 
ed  assistant  financial  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Tinie>i,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charles  J.  Lewis,  now 
an  assistant  city  editor. 

Richard  L.  Davis,  managing 
editor — named  editor  of  the 
Contra  ('oitta  (Calif.)  Tiinei< 
with  Michael  T.  De  Cal. 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Culver  Citji  Star-Xeu'.'i,  as  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor. 

❖  *  * 

Dean  L.  Minnich,  28,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Edition  of  the  Hanover 
(Pa.)  Evening  Sun,  succeeding 
Albert  D.  Sterner,  who  moves 
to  the  Hanover  offices  as  news 
editor. 

Peter  O.  Allan,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Columbia  (S.  C. ) 
State — now  assistant  director  of 
the  corporate  communications 
department,  R.  J.  Reynolds  To¬ 
bacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
♦  *  * 

Patrick  F'lanagan,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida  school  of  journalism  and 
former  newspaper  reporter — 
named  director  of  a  new  office 
of  communications  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Public  Health  Association, 
New  York  City. 

*  «  « 

Gayhelen  Barnett  -  -  from 
managing  editor  of  the  Bar- 
stow  (Calif.)  Denert  Dispatch 
to  news  editor  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  \ews. 
*  *  * 

Ren  H.  Cowdkry,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ak-Sar-Ren,  a  civic  or¬ 
ganization  of  .■).'),0()()  members. 
«  *  « 

Harold  Kra.nz  Jr.,  formerly 
of  the  retail  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  —  named  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  of  the  Direct  Selling 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


news-people 


EAST  MEETS  WEST — Templeton  Pecit,  editorial  page  editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  left,  Tsutomu,  chief  editor,  Yomiuri,  Tokyo, 
dean  of  the  Japanese  delegation,  and  Lars  J.  Lind,  World  Bank, 
Washington,  one  of  speakers  at  International  Press  Institute  seminar 
for  U.S.  and  Japanese  editors  to  discuss  U.S.-Japan  relations. 

UNITED  STATES  DELEGATES  to  seminar  in  Honolulu  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  smile  broadly  under  Hawaiian  sunlight.  From 
left,  William  B.  Dickinson,  executive  editor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
James  Kerney,  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher,  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  and 
U.S.  chairman  of  IPI,  and  George  Chaplin,  editor,  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 
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in  the  n 


J.  A.  (ANDY)  RIGGS  JR  has 
been  named  vicepresident/market¬ 
ing  for  the  Goss  division  of 
MGD  Graphic  Systems,  North 
American  Rockwell.  Riggs,  pre¬ 
viously  vicepresident  sales,  joined 
Goss  in  1956  in  the  engineering 
department. 

Emerson  new  ad  chief 
of  Hot  Springs  papers 

Floyd  E.  Emerson  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Senti¬ 
nel-Record  and  \ew  Era,  Jim 
Barnhill,  general  manager  of 
the  newspapers  announced. 

Emerson,  31,  started  with  the 
Sentinel-Record  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  in  1954  while 
still  a  student  in  high  school. 

He  replaces  Ron  Goetz,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  since  June, 
1969.  Goetz  moved  to  the  News- 
Texan  Group  in  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  area. 

«  ♦  * 

Waltkr  Gold,  Washington, 
D.  C.  publicist,  appointed  press 


secretary  by  Vicepresident  Ag- 
new. 

:ic  %  stc 

Robkrt  E.  Schaefer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chillicothe  (0) 

Gazette,  named  citizen  of  the 
year  by  the  Chillicothe  Op¬ 

timist  Club.  He  was  presented 
a  plaque  during  a  youth  appre¬ 
ciation  banquet  honoring  six 
Gazette  newspaper  carriers. 

*  *  ♦ 

Japanese  government  posthu¬ 
mously  honored  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  photographer  Kyoichi 
Saw  ADA  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  with  decision  to  award 
him  the  Sixth  Class  Order  of 
the  Rising  Sun.  Sawada,  34, 
was  killed  in  an  ambush  in 
Cambodia  Oct.  28. 

• 

PRSA  award  to  Goss 

Bert  C.  Goss,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Hill  and  Knowlton 
Inc.  was  named  the  recipient  of 
the  first  annual  Gold  Anvil 
Award  presented  by  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 
The  award,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Goss,  who  is  recu¬ 
perating  at  the  Columbia  Pres¬ 
byterian  Medical  Center,  hon¬ 
ors  the  individual  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  the  most  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  profession. 

• 

McBride  to  rejoin 
Fitzpatrick  Assoc. 

Lyman  B.  McBride,  formerly 
advertising  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  re¬ 
joining  Fitzpatrick  Associates 
on  January  1,  1971.  He  will  be 
located  in  San  Francisco  where 
he  was  an  associate  until  1963, 
when  he  went  to  the  Inquirer 
as  retail  advertising  manager. 


Stem  Rogers 


Stern  is  editor 
of  Denver  Post; 
Rogers  moves  up 

The  appointment  of  Mort 
Stern  as  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Denver  Post  has 
been  announced. 

Stern,  44,  who  was  assistant 
to  editor  and  publisher  Palmer 
Hoyt,  served  from  1958  to  1964 
as  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 
Hoyt  is  retiring  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Stern  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Po.st  in  1951,  after  having 
worked  for  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  and  the  Fort  Smith 
Southwest  American. 

In  1969  he  received  a  Ph.D. 
degree  in  communications  from 
the  University  of  Denver  where 
he  is  an  adjunct  professor. 
Stern  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  re¬ 
ceived  his  masters  degree  from 
Columbia  University  in  New 
York,  and  later  was  a  Nieman 
Fellow  at  Harvard  University. 
He  has  been  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Post. 

The  appointment  of  John 
Rogers  as  managing  editor  also 
has  been  announced  by  Hornby. 
Rogers,  45,  has  been  assistant 
managing  editor  since  1965.  He 
joined  the  Post  in  1961,  as  a 
copyreader. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Post, 
Rogers  worked  on  the  McComb 
(Miss.)  Daily  Journal;  for 
eight  years  on  the  European 
edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
Darmstadt  Germany,  and  for 
the  Houston  Post. 
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Carrier’s  fathers 
are  ad  targets 


By  George  Wilt 

If  carrier  recruitment  is  a 
problem  at  your  newspaper, 
you’ll  be  interested  in  a  promo¬ 
tion  progrram  designed  to  obtain 
new  carriers  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

“How  can  I  get  enough  carri¬ 
ers  to  deliver  the  paper?”  was 
the  question  Jack  Betson,  Bul¬ 
letin  circulation  manager,  posed 
to  his  newspaper's  promotion 
department. 

Barry  Urdang,  promotion 
manager,  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  conceiving  and  writing 
a  series  of  five  in-paper  adver¬ 
tisements,  each  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  and  formats,  and  all  of 
them  directed  to  the  father  of 
the  prospective  carrier. 

Each  ad  explains  the  benefits 
of  delivering  newspapers,  and 
includes  a  coupon  that  can  be 
filled  out  and  mailed  to  the  pa- 
l)er’s  Home  Delivery  Circula¬ 
tion  Department. 

How  did  the  ads  pull?  Jack 
Bet.son  says  that  “we’ve  had 
over  2,000  applications  for 


routes  since  these  ads  began  to 
run  in  the  Bulletin.” 

He  said  that  “the  applica¬ 
tions  came  from  better  than  av¬ 
erage  homes,  have  come  from 
areas  where  the  newspaper  had 
never  been  able  to  get  young¬ 
sters  to  deliver  the  paper.” 

He  added  that  “the  home  de¬ 
livery  supervisors  and  district 
supervisors  in  the  circulation 
department  are  excited  about 
the  campaign — beause  it  helps 
them.  Every  time  an  ad  runs, 
they  get  applications  for 
routes.” 

The  series  of  ads  run  in  size 
from  a  single  column  to  full 
page  size,  and  each  features  a 
motivating  headline,  line  illus¬ 
tration,  strong  selling  copy,  and 
a  coupon. 

Barry  submitted  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  E&P’s  annual  promo¬ 
tion  contest,  and  the  entry  was 
exhibited  at  the  INPA  Confer¬ 
ence  in  V’ancouver  last  May. 
Bill  Dewey,  president  of  Visual 
Education  Con.sultants,  Inc., 
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Madison,  Wisconsin,  saw  the 
exhibit,  admired  it,  and  asked 
Barry  Urdang  if  he  could 
reprint  the  series  in  a  booklet 
for  distribution  to  new'spapers. 

Barry  not  only  consented,  but 
added  “that  the  Bulletin  wel¬ 
comes  other  newspapers  to  use 
the  copy  and  art  in  the  ads  in 
any  way  that  will  be  helpful.” 

Headlines  on  the  series  are: 
“To  all  fathers  who  once  car¬ 
ried  newspapers,”  “How  to 
teach  your  son  to  respect  a  dol¬ 
lar,”  “How  to  bring  your  son’s 
world  a  little  closer  to  your 
own,”  “Who  will  pay  the  bills 
for  your  son’s  college  tuition?” 
and  “If  you  were  the  head  of  a 
business,  how  would  you  teach 
him  to  take  over  some  day?” 

If  you’d  like  a  copy  of  the 
booklet,  drop  a  line  to  Bill 
Dewey  at  Visual  Education 
Consultants,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

*  *  ♦ 

Drug  Book — Public-service 
minded  newspapers  are  dis¬ 
tributing  a  newly-published 
booklet  on  drug  abuse,  based 
on  official  U.S.  government 
findings,  as  part  of  the  expand¬ 
ing  campaign  to  battle  the  drug 
menace  in  schools  and  commu¬ 
nities  across  the  continent. 

Within  weeks  of  publication, 
the  booklet  is  being  distributed 
by  the  San  Jane  (Calif.)  Mer- 
curij  and  Newax  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Ne7vs-Americav,  Salt 
Lake  City  Trubune,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
Prests-Telegram,  Charlotte  (N. 
C.)  Observer.  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Herald  Publishing  Co.,  and  the 
Gannett  new'spapers  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

The  64-page  booklet,  “What 
You  and  Your  Family  Should 
Know  about  Drugs,”  is  avail¬ 
able  at  special  public  service 
discount  quantity  discounts 
from  the  publisher.  The  Ben¬ 
jamin  Company.  It  answers  109 
most-frequently  asked  questions 
about  drugs,  and  contains  a 
glossary  of  129  drug  terms. 

Many  newspapers  are  offer-  , 
ing  the  book  at  SOd  each,  and 
are  running  the  book’s  con¬ 
tents  —  in  question-and-answer 
format — through  daily  editorial 
releases  tied  in  with  the  brok 
offer.  The  Albany  papers  are 
offering  the  book  to  the  parents 
of  Herald  carriers.  Newspapers 
have  the  opportunity  of  having 
cover  identification  on  the  book¬ 
let. 

The  introduction  of  the  book 
is  by  President  Richard  Nixon, 
and  questions  and  answers  in 
the  text  were  derived  from  the 
findings  of:  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Mental  Health,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  Department  of  Justice, 
Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


Boats — A  New  York  Times^ 
mailer,  featuring  a  white  ship’s 
wheel  against  a  sea  of  blue  on 
the  cover,  lists  116  boat  and 
accessory  advertisers  lined  up 
for  the  Times’  Boat  Show  i.s- 
.sues,  January  22  and  24,  1971, 
and  urges  local  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  to  tie  in  with  their 
own  advertisers.  A  perforated 
reply  card  provides  respondents 
with  a  “bingo  card”  to  send  for 
information  on  specific  manu¬ 
facturers’  advertising. 


To  all  fathers 
who  once 
carrieci 
newspapers 


You  did  it  because  you  wanted  money  of  your  own.  money 
that  you  earned  yourself,  money  you  could  put  away  for  your 
college  tuititm,  money  that  you  could  spend  for  the  things  you 
wanted  and  didn't  want  to  ask  >  our  parents  for.  m«iey  that  gave 
you  a  feeling  of  independence. 

But  it  wasn't  just  the  numey  that  was  important 
It  was  the  sense  of  achievement  that  made  you  stand  Ull. 
walk  with  your  head  high,  proud  of  your  accomplishment. 

You  took  your  first  assignment  in  the  businew  world,  and 
handled  it  well.  You  learned  much  that  is  still  necessary  in  ^'our 
work  today,  carrying  out  your  current  duties  and  respMtsitNlities 
You  learned  to  be  enerMic.  resourceful,  diplomatic.  You 
learned  to  be  dependable,  b^pful,  and  to  use  initiative.  You 
learned  to  think  and  to  plan.  You  learned  the  value  of  a  dollar 
i  opportunity  you  had  in  the  past  is  available  r 
f  .  te  I 

Ijttle  more  than  an  hour  a  day  after  whool. 
la  this  for  your  son? 

You  can  get  all  the  details  quickly  and  with  no  obligation. 
Just  fill  out.  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  and  a  Bulletin  circulation 
representative  will  ;^one  you  for  an  appointment.  You  will  talk 
directlv  to  one  of  tlw  men  who  will  supervise  your  son. 

As  you  read  this,  you  can  make  a  decieion  that  can  affect 
his  future.  You  can  help  him  grow  into  an  individual  who  can 
live,  work  and  play  intelligently  and  imaginatively  in  a  world 
that  grows  more  complex  every  year 

THE  FIRST  MOVE:  Fill  out,  clip  and  mail  the  coupon. 


Bine  and  Sunday  Bulletin 
30th  and  Market  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101 


City  or  Towa 
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Mergenthaler  s  Linotype 
production  quitting  U.S. 


Blaming  a  declining  market 
for  hot-type  equipment,  the 
Mergenthaler  Division  of  the 
Eltra  Corp.  announced  this 
week  that  it  is  transferring  its 
Linotype  machine  and  parts 
production  from  its  Plainview, 
N.  Y.  plant  to  one  of  its  Euro¬ 
pean  facilities  “or  possibly  to 
an  undetermined  location  in  the 
United  States.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  compa¬ 
ny  said  that  it  is  only  a  remote 
possibility  that  the  hot-metal 
production  facilities  may  be  re¬ 
located  to  somewhere  in  the 
U.  S.  “The  decision  to  move  to 
Europe,”  he  said,  “seems  pretty 
firm.” 

Sales,  service,  engineering 
and  administrative  personnel 
will  remain,  the  company  said, 
at  the  Plainview  location.  The 

Weekly  group 
purchases  four 
radio  stations 

The  four  radio  stations  of  the 
Connie  B.  Gay  Broadcasting 
Group  have  been  purchased  for 
approximately  $3,000,000  by 
Greater  New  York  Media,  Inc., 
parent  company  of  the  Sentinel 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  a 
group  of  weekly  newspapers  in 
Middlesex  County,  N.  J, 

The  transaction,  made  subject 
to  approval  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  in¬ 
volves  stations  WQMR  and 
WGAY  (fm),  Washington,  D.C; 
WTCR,  Ashland,  Ky.:  and 
WVQM  (fm)  Huntington,  W. 
Va. 

Greater  New  York  Media, 
which  has  its  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  is  the  parent  company  of 
WCTC-am  and  WCTC-fm,  New 
Brunswick;  WGSM,  Hunting- 
ton,  Long  Island,  N.Y.;  WCTO 
(fm),  Smithtown,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.;  W'ESO-am  and  WESO- 
fm,  Southbridge,  Mass.;  and 
Greater  New  England  Cable  tv; 
as  well  as  the  Sentinel,  Spokes¬ 
man  and  Recorder  Newspaoers 
which  are  published  by  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  Publishing  Company. 

Joseph  L.  Rosenmiller,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  Bordes 
are  the  owners  of  Greater  New 
York  Media. 

WQMR  and  WGAY  (fm) 
serve  the  entire  Washington, 
D.C.  metropolitan  area. 

WTCR  and  WVQM  serve  the 
tri-state  market  of  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)-Ashland  (Ky.)-Iron- 
ton  (0.). 
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shift,  which  will  not  affect  the 
company’s  production  of  pho¬ 
to-typesetting  equipment,  is 
scheduled  for  early  next  year. 

The  spokesman  stressed  too 
that  the  change  in  location  of 
the  manufacturing  facilities 
will  not  affect  the  availability 
of  Mergenthaler’s  hot-type 
equipment  in  the  U.  S. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  hot-metal  machines  in 
the  U.  S.  had  declined  while 
demands  in  Europe  have  re¬ 
mained  high.  The  plant  in 
Plainview,  in  the  words  of 
Mergenthaler  officials,  has  be¬ 
come  “too  large  and  too  costly.” 

The  decline  in  the  hot-metal 
market,  it  was  pointed  out,  has 
been  more  than  offset  by  the 
increased  demand  for  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment  which 
Mergenthaler  will  continue  to 
manufacture  in  Plainview,  at 
its  Wellsboro,  Pa.  plant,  and  in 
England. 

The  change  in  production  lo¬ 
cation  of  Linotype  equipment 
will  idle  some  600  employees 
beginning  Jan.  1,  1971.  About 
350  employees  will  remain  at 
the  Plainview  plant. 

• 

Two  grants  awarded 
to  Okla.  U.  J-scliool 

Two  grants  totalling  $2,183 
have  been  awarded  to  the  H. 
H.  Herbert  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

The  Oklahoma  Newspaper 
Foundation  has  made  an  $1,183 
grant  for  three  years’  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  special  telephone- 
equipped  rewrite  laboratory. 
Harrington  Wimberly  of  the 
Duncan  Banner  is  president  of 
ONF. 

The  Gridiron  Foundation  of 
Oklahoma  City  has  awarded  a 
$1000  grant  to  be  used  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Gridiron  Lecture  series 
of  leading  state  and  national 
newsmen.  Ray  Dyer,  publisher 
El  Reno  Daily  Tribune,  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  foundation. 

• 

Aids  litter  problem 

A  University  of  Texas  fresh¬ 
man,  Robin  Cravey  of  Houston, 
and  a  volunteer  staff  are  pub¬ 
lishing  a  15<^  newspaper, 
“Ecology  in  Texas,”  and  buying 
it  back  from  the  readers  for  5^. 
“Redeemed  newspapers  will  be 
disposed  of  in  an  ecologically 
sound  method  by  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  staff,  relieving  a  pai’t  of 
the  litter  problem,”  Cravey 
stated. 

for  November  21,  1970 


Migiione  to  Photon 

Albert  E.  Mignone  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  of  op¬ 
erations  by  Photon  Inc.  He  will 
have  responsibility  for  all  pro¬ 
duct  and  manufacturing,  quali¬ 
ty  control,  production  control 
and  plant  facilities.  Mignone 
joined  Photon  from  Ad- 
dressograph  Multigraph  Corp. 


CONGRATULATING  Jack  Foster, 
left,  editor  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Denver,  Colo.,  since 
1940,  Jack  R.  Howard,  president 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
exudes  conviviality.  Mr.  Howard 
presented  Foster  with  the  Roy  W. 
Howard  Award  for  exceptional 
journalistic  initiative  and  enter¬ 
prise  at  annual  Scripps  Howard 
editors'  conference  at  the  Green¬ 
brier.  Foster  is  the  fifth  recipient 
of  the  award. 


Danbury,  Connecticut 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

STARTING  FROM  SCRATCH 


“There  was  a  time  after  two 
l)elts  of  bourbon,  I’d  think  and 
talk  about  publishing  my  own 
newspaper.  Not  that  I  had  any 
editorial  ax  to  grind  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  view.  It  was 
simply  a  desire”  recalled  Carl 
V'enstrom,  publisher  of  the 
Rancho  Reporter,  El  Toro, 
Calif.,  and  a  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

That  was  back  in  1966.  Or¬ 
ange  County  was  already  be¬ 
coming  a  bedroom  community 
for  families  not  wanting  to  live 
in  or  too  near  Los  Angeles,  but 
close  enough  for  the  bumper  to 
bumper  commute  to  and  from 
jobs  in  that  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  megalopolis. 

“Then,  one  night,  while  shar¬ 
ing  some  Jack  Daniels  with  two 
former  students  I  had  three 
rounds.  A  week  later  the  three 
of  us  and  my  wife  Jan  were 
jiasting  up  our  first  edition  in 
the  family  room,”  Venstrom 
went  on. 

Between  that  “happy  hour” 
decision  and  the  first  issue, 
V’enstrom  drove  around  Orange 
County  with  Jack  Policy  and 
John  Hardy,  his  former  stu¬ 
dents.  They  decided  the  poten¬ 
tial  was  there,  and  the  Rancho 
Reporter  was  no  longer  a 
dream  or  tall  talk  over  cock¬ 
tails. 

“We  had  the  name  for  our 
paper  before  we  ever  started 
banging  out  copy  on  an  anti¬ 
quated  No.  5  Underwood,”  .Jah 
remembered.  Orange  County, 
aside  from  its  present  notoriety 
of  political  conservatism,  was 
once  large  sprawling  Spanish 
land  grants.  We  wanted  the 
name  of  our  paper  to  reflect  its 
historic  past.” 

Building  up 

As  the  developers  construct¬ 
ed  the  housing  tracts,  the 
shops,  service  industries  and 

Insure  with  Employers 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure 
yourself  against  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
copyright  violation ...  up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take. 
That's  where  we  come  in.  We'll 
handle  the  excess.  Call  us  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  program. 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one 
of  our  5  U.  S.  offices  which  is 
nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


shopping  centers  followed.  The 
May  Company  is  one  of  the 
first  large  department  store 
chains  to  move  in.  Apparently 
the  labor  market  is  good.  Both 
Burroughs  and  North  .Vmeri- 
can  Rockwell  are  now  building 
and  staffing  “clean”  plants. 

The  potential  was  there,  but 
the  competition  tough.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  blankets  South¬ 
ern  California,  and  Orange 
County  already  had  four  strong 
weeklies. 

“The  four  of  us  managed  to 
get  a  four  page  tabloid  togeth¬ 
er,”  Venstrom  continued.  “Our 
typesetter  was  a  socialite  ma¬ 
tron  living  amid  splendor  in 
nearby  posh  Newport  Beach. 
We  had  a  few  photos  on  tho.se 
pages,  thanks  to  an  uncertain 
Polaroid  camera.  On  November 
6,  1966,  we  gave  away  Volume 
I,  Number  I  of  our  venture. 

“Then  we  realized  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  not  entirely  supported 
with  enthusiasm,  the  love  of 
doing  it,  especially  with  family 
savings.  Or  with  help  from  a 
w'onderful  wife  and  friends.  We 
needed  advertisers  and  paid 
subscriptions.  Lots  of  them  and 
quickly.  Ah,  yes,  <|uickly  and 
lots.” 

At  this  point,  Jan  became 
general  manager  and  donned 
the  bonnet  of  ad  manager  as 
w’ell.  She  walked  the  sunny 
pavements  of  El  Toro,  where 
the  paper  is  published.  Mission 
Vieja,  Lake  Forest,  Capistrano 
Highlands  and  Laguna  Niguel, 
showing  merchants  and  dealers 
the  Rancho  Reporter.  By  the 
second  day  she  had  changed  her 
high  heels  for  flats  and  at  the 
end  of  the  week  had  $200  in 
advertising.  And  tired  feet. 


Clipped  ad!> 

“I  used  to  clip  ads  from  the 
Los  Angeles  dailies  and  a  cou¬ 
ple  weeklies,  show  them  to  po¬ 


tential  customers,  then  ask  if 
they’d  like  similar  ads  in  the 
Reporter,”  Jan  admitted,  “I 
wasn’t  very  smart.  I  even  pi¬ 
rated  ads  from  the  Yellow 
Pages.” 

Venstrom,  or  “CV,”  if  you 
prefer  and  he  does,  has  taught 
journalism  courses  for  25 
years.  He  heads  up  the  J-de- 
partment  at  Santa  Ana  college, 
a  junior  college.  Hardy  and 
Polley  were  students  in  the 
early  1960s  and  consider  him 
dean  of  journalism  professors 
in  California. 

Before  World  W’ar  II,  CV 
was  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Post  Intelligencer  where  he 
was  also  a  copyboy  while  work¬ 
ing  for  a  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington.  After 
Pearl  Harbor  he  crammed  a 
90-day  crash  course  at  Annapo¬ 
lis  for  a  Navy  commission  and 
served  aboard  destroyers  in  the 
Pacific. 

“I  lived  in  Spain  during  the 
mid  1950s.  The  Balearic  Is¬ 
lands,  writing  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  novel.  But  there  were  too 
many  blue-eyed,  Swedish  blonds 
on  the  beaches.  Needless  to  say, 
the  book  was  never  completed.” 

Then  it  was  stateside  for 
CV.  “Florida,  first  as  a  repor¬ 
ter,  then  editor  on  the  Sarasota 
News  before  going  to  Santa 
Ana  College  to  teach.  Jan  was 
a  student  in  an  English  class. 
We  later  married  and  now  have 
two  daughters. 

Takes  lots  of  iiioney 

“After  that  four-pager,  I 
found  there  was  an  enormous 
gap  between  teaching  journal¬ 
ism  and  actually  publishing  a 
newspaper,  however  modest  it 
may  be.  It  takes  lots  of  momey, 
hard  work  and  guts,”  Carl 
pointed  out. 

“I  was  lucky.  Money’  wasn’t  a 
problem,  once  we  had  adver¬ 
tisers  and  mail  subscribers. 
Now  we’re  adjudicated  and  the 
legals  help. 

“But  I  did  pour  some  of  the 
‘family  fortune’  into  the  Repor¬ 
ter  at  first.  I’m  probably  the 


The  CoQumbiaix 


Vancouver,  Washington 


only  Californian  with  an  oyster 
farm  in  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  We’re  in  the  black  now,  but 
we  were  only  able  to  move  the 
paper  out  of  our  home  after 
1%  years  and  into  a  house  not 
zoned  commercial.  Well,  they 
caught  up  with  us,  but  the 
county  board  of  supervisors 
gave  us  a  five  year  variance 
after  much  public  support.” 

The  Reporter  is  not  fat,  but 
it  thrives.  It  is  mailed  to  homes 
in  the  Saddleback  Valley,  half 
of  its  7,000  subscriptions  are 
paid.  Floods  and  fires  are  sea¬ 
sonal  stories  every'  y’car.  The 
community  isn’t  divided  politi¬ 
cally.  It’s  solid  far  right  repub¬ 
lican.  But  there  are  those  who 
want  the  business  which  fol¬ 
lows  new  home  owners,  and 
there  are  others  who  w'ant  to 
keep  the  past.  The  Reporter 
stands  four  square  for  both — 
progress  with  preservation. 

Venstrom  recently  carried  on 
an  editorial  campaign  for  better 
police  protection  in  the  Saddle¬ 
back  Valley.  Hardy  and  Polley 
rode  around  the  clock  with  two 
Orange  County’  Sheriff’s  men 
covering  the  area.  They  found 
it  frequently  took  an  officer  as 
much  as  a  half  hour  to  answer 
a  call.  Readers  rallied  to  the 
editorials.  So  did  the  Sheriff. 
The  area  now  has  increased 
protection  by  his  officers. 

He  changed  political 

“I  was  a  freewheeling  liberal 
democrat  in  my  college  days 
and  as  a  reporter  in  Seattle,” 
CV  looks  back.  “Even  during 
those  warm  sand,  blue  sky 
days,  mixing  it  up  with  those 
lovely  socialists  from  Sweden.” 

“But  I’ve  changed  politically. 
When  you’re  a  small  business¬ 
man  and  you  tangle  with  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  you  get  a  different 
perspective  of  government  at 
all  levels.  I  guess  I’m  a  middle 
reader  republican  now.  What- 
ev’er  that  is. 

“I  think  we  try  to  present 
both  sides  in  the  Reporter.  Be¬ 
fore  we  got  John  Hardy,  w’e 
had  a  string  of  editors.  One 
was  a  former  clergyman  w’ho 
thought  rape,  robbery’,  pot  and 
a  host  of  ‘bad  things’  were  not 
for  our  pages. 

“One  of  our  featured  colum¬ 
nists  is  a  state  senator.  An 
avowed  John  Bircher.  I’d  like 
to  offset  him  with  a  liberal 
writer  to  offer  an  opposing 
view.  But  try’  to  find  a  liberal 
in  Orange  County  .  .  .” 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 
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Hadley  with  BBDO 

William  T.  Hadley  has  been 
appointed  media  director  of  the 
Boston  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  D.  Reber, 
vice  president. 
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Kotex  Plus  napkins. 


Kotique  products  by  Kotex, 

Kotex®  and  Kotiqne® 
add  up  to 

feminine  protection 
with  a  Capital  K! 

These  names  are  our  registered  trademarks.  Kotex  is  the  leading  name 
in  feminine  protection  today.  Kotifjue  is  a  name  you’ll  be  seeing  a  lot  of 
in  the  seventies.  Both  are  important  to  us.  So  we  ask  you  to  remember 
to  capitalize  them  everytime  you  use  them.  And  to  use  them  correcth. 
Kotex  feminine  napkins  — never  just  Kotex.  Koticjue  products  by  Kotex. 

O  KoU-x.  Kott'x  Plus  and  Koli<|iic  arc  rcgisicrcd  tradcinarks  ol  ihc  Kimberly-Clark  C.(ir|Hirali(iii. 
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SDX  delegates  reject 


new  voting 

A  proposal  to  change  the  by¬ 
laws  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  to 
provide  for  a  new  voting  for¬ 
mula  under  which  each  chapter 
would  have  as  many  votes  as  it 
has  members  in  good  standing 
was  defeated  at  the  Society’s 
national  convention  in  Chicago. 
Under  the  present  by-laws  each 
chapter  has  one  vote. 

Robert  W.  Chandler,  of  the 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  new  SDX 
president,  who  presented  the 
proposal  said  that  it  would 
create  in  the  journalistic  soci¬ 
ety  the  “one-man  one  vote” 
procedure  the  Supreme  Court 
established  for  political  elec¬ 
tions. 

The  defeat  came  after  lively 
debate  featured  by  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  campus  chap¬ 
ters.  Delegates  from  the  colle¬ 
ges  and  universities  argued 
that  acceptance  of  the  formula 
would  deprive  them  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  voice  in  the  decision  of  im¬ 
portant  issues. 

A  University  of  Missouri  del¬ 
egate  pointed  out  that  profes¬ 
sional  chapters  would  have  85 
per  cent  of  the  votes  under  the 
proposed  by-law  and  the  cam¬ 
pus  chapters  15  per  cent.  A 
consequence  might  be,  he  said, 
to  set  professional  chapters 
against  campus  chapters  on 
many  issues  and  the  campus 
chapters  would  lose. 

Robert  M.  White  II,  of  the 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  assured 
the  collegians  that  there  was  no 
purpose  to  set  chapter  against 
chapter  and  that  members  of 
SDX  would  continue  to  vote  in 
the  interests  of  the  Society  as 
they  do  now.  Other  professional 
members  supported  the  pro- 
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formula 

posed  by-law  change  while  the 
collegiate  delegates  almost 
unanimously  opposed  it.  In  the 
voting,  how’ever,  a  sizable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  professionals  joined 
with  the  collegians  in  rejecting 
the  pi'oposed  new  voting  for¬ 
mula. 

I’rcM'nl  10  re!><»lution>> 

The  Resolutions  Committee 
presented  10  resolutions,  all  of 
which  were  adopted,  although 
one  was  split  and  amended  be¬ 
fore  approval. 

As  originally  presented,  the 
resolution  condemned  repres¬ 
sions  of  the  free  press  in 
Greece,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
communist  bloc  and  Latin 
America.  The  delegates  voted 
to  table  that  motion  and  I’ecom- 
mit  for  redrafting.  W'hen  it 
came  back  from  the  committee 
it  was  in  two  parts. 

The  first  dealt  only  with 
Greece  and  it  urged  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  its  influence  to  “hasten 
the  return  of  full  press  free¬ 
dom  to  journalists  in  Greece.” 

The  second  one  avoided 
reference  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellite  countries  or 
Latin  America.  It  simply  noted 
that  “the  operation  of  a  free 
press  has  been  repressed, 
stifled  or  eliminated  in  many 
nations”  and  condemned  “re- 
pression  of  the  free  press  wher¬ 
ever  it  occurs.”  It  instructed 
the  Society’s  board  of  directors 
to  join  other  organizations  in 
working  for  world  press  free¬ 
dom. 

The  Society  expressed,  in  an¬ 
other  I'esolution,  its  “displea¬ 
sure  at  the  recent  action”  of 
the  court  of  Portage  county, 
Ohio,  in  prohibiting  critical 
'  comment  by  those  named  in  the 
findings  of  a  special  grand  jury 


in  the  Kent  State  shootings.” 

Adopted  unanimously  was  a 
resolution  committing  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  to  call  upon  all  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  local,  state 
and  federal,  “to  recognize  and 
assure  that  broadcast  news  re¬ 
ceives  the  same  Constitutional 
protection  as  the  print  media 
and  that  licensing  procedures 
in  no  way  interfere  or  inhibit 
complete  freedom  to  collect  and 
report  the  news.” 

.\dditionaI  resolutions 

Another  resolution  con¬ 
demned  the  u.se  by  police  de¬ 
partments  and  radical  groups 
of  press  and  broadcasting  cre¬ 
dentials;  and  still  another  con¬ 
demned  harassment  of  news 
personnel  by  police  and  public 
officials.  Terrorist  attacks  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  on  “various  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  local  news 
media,”  including  two  bombings 
of  Radio  Station  KPFT  (Pacifi¬ 
ca  Radio)  were  condemned  as  a 
“threat  to  a  free  press  and  a 
free  society”  in  a  resolution 
offered  by  the  University  of 
Houston  and  10  other  campus 
chapters. 

The  convention  voted  to 
study  a  program  to  provide 
financial  support  of  legal  aid  to 
campus  and  professional  chap¬ 
ters.  The  program  is  inspired 
partly  by  recent  contempt 
findings  against  a  student  edi¬ 
tor  at  Northern  Illinois  univer¬ 
sity  who  refused  to  turn  over  to 
the  state’s  attorney  photos  tak¬ 
en  at  last  spring’s  shootings  at 
Kent  State. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Graham, 
President  of  the  Washington 
Post  paid  scornful  respects  to 
Vicepresident  Spiro  Agnew  in 
a  luncheon  address  to  the  con¬ 
vention  and  called  his  attacks  a 
danger  to  the  free  press.  But, 
she  asserted,  “the  institution  of 
a  free  press,  for  all  the  contro- 
ver.sy  now  surrounding  it,  is 
not  so  fragile  that  we  need  to 
cringe  whenever  a  high  govern¬ 
ment  official  favors  us  with  a 
critique.” 

Mrs.  Graham  noted  that  it 
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was  practically  the  first  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Vicepresiden- 
tial  “salute  to  the  press.” 

“It  was,  you  may  remember, 
almost  exactly  a  year  ago  in 
Des  Moines  and  in  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Alabama  that  Mr.  Ag¬ 
new  assumed  the  added  burden 
of  Inspector  General  of  the 
news  media.  From  a  political 
point  of  view  it  was  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  success.” 

She  said  it  had  been  a  year 
when  the  press  was  largely  on 
the  defensive  “when  we  spoke 
brave  and  reassuring  words  to 
each  other  about  intimidation 
and  censorship  and  the  First 
Amendment  and  wondered 
rather  nervously  what  was 
coming  next.” 

But,  she  said,  serious  in¬ 
trusion  by  the  government,  by 
coersion  and  actual  controls, 
had  not  happened  and  the 
media  had  perhaps  been  “too 
quick  to  conclude  that  it  is 
about  to  happen.” 

Losing  trust  a  danger 

The  media,  however,  is  in 
danger  of  “losing  the  one  indis¬ 
pensable  element  for  our  fu¬ 
ture — public  trust,”  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
ham  said.  “This  is  not  a  crisis 
of  Mr.  Agnew’s  making,  he 
merely  exploits  it.” 

Perhaps,  she  said,  the  media 
owes  something  to  the 
Vicepresident. 

“For  he  has  declared  open 
season  on  the  news  media  and 
in  so  doing  he  has  provoked  an 
important  debate,  and  generat¬ 
ed  some  constructive  criticism, 
and  forced  us  to  reappraise 
ourselves,  which  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  always  comes  easily 
in  the  news  business.” 

The  media,  according  to  Mrs. 
Graham,  is  not  doing  nearly 
enough  to  overcome  the  “deep- 
seated  hostility  to  the  press,” 
which  the  pollsters  report  has 
become  especially  prevalent 
among  the  best  educated  Amer¬ 
icans. 

“The  hard  fact  is  that  we  are 
not  believed,  and  to  find  out 
why,  we  must  examine  more  in¬ 
tently  than  ever  the  critical 
question  of  what  news  really  is 
and  we  must  reassess  our 
means  and  methods  of  gather¬ 
ing  and  presenting  it.” 

She  added  that  the  media 
should  make  a  continuing  effort 
to  “reappraise  our  own  defini¬ 
tion  of  what  is  news  and  what 
is  a  fair  and  balanced  picture 
of  society.” 

“Where  you  come  out  on  any 
given  story  depends  enormously 
on  where  you  went  in,  which 
brings  us  back  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals,  to  good  reporting,  and 
to  some  measure  of  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  everybody  is 
not  going  to  agree  in  every  in¬ 
stance  and  that  there  is  noth- 

(Continned  on  page  38) 
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injr  sinister  or  conspiratorial 
about  this — that  it  does  not  al¬ 
ways  stem  from  some  crip¬ 
pling,  built-in  cultural  bias.” 

Post  understanding  increases 

Mrs.  Graham  said  that  the 
Post,  “well  before  the  Vicepres¬ 
ident’s  fall  offensive”  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  certain  steps  designed 
to  work  toward  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  increase  trust  of 
the  paper  by  its  readers. 

One,  she  said,  was  self  criti¬ 
cism.  This  was  done  through 
appointment  of  an  assistant 
managing  editor  whose  “job  is 
to  examine  our  operation  as 
closely  as  he  would  study  a 
candidate  for  major  office  and 
to  report  both  to  the  public  and 
to  the  staff  of  the  Post  as  an 
external  as  well  as  an  internal 
critic.  In  this  way  we  hope  to 
detect  creeping  bias,  laziness, 
inaccuracy,  and  the  sins  of 
omission  as  w’ell,  and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  them.” 

.4bout  two  years  ago,  Mrs. 
Graham  said,  the  Post  began 
commenting  in  “our  editorials 
about  the  news  business,  just 
like  any  other  business.  We 
even  began  to  critisize  our¬ 
selves.  We  apologized  when  we 
weie  wrong  and  we  explained, 
not  just  what  we  w’ere  up  to, 
but  what  we  in  this  business 
are  up  against  in  the  continu¬ 
ing  struggle  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on.” 

It  is  not  the  principal  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  press  “to  bring  peo¬ 
ple  together,”  she  said.  “What 
is  our  purpose  is  to  report  to 
everybody,  on  all  sides  of  every 
argument,  as  comprehensively 
and  comprehensibly  as  possible, 
what  is  going  on,  what  is  news. 
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and  what  w'e  think  it  means, 
and  in  our  editorials  comments, 
what  we  think  of  it.” 

Journalism,  whether  print  or 
broadcast,  must  do  a  better  job 
in  the  years  to  come  if  it  is  to 
protect  freedom  of  the  press 
and  recapture  and  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  public  that 
reads  the  newspapers  and 
watches  television. 

This  was  the  central  theme 
of  two  speakers  who  addressed 
more  than  800  delegates  at  the 
opening  session.  The  speakers 
were  Walter  Cronkite,  CBS 
News,  television  journalism’s 
articulate  advocate,  and  Nelson 
Poynter,  National  Honorary 
President  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
and  Board  Chairman  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
1  ndependent. 

Although  he  did  not  mention 
Vicepresident  Agnew  by  name, 
there  w'as  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  his  audience  whom  he 
meant  when  he  suggested  that 
journalists  “concentrate  on 
doing  our  job  of  telling  it  like 
it  is  and  not  be  diverted  from 
that  exalted  task  by  the 
apoplectic  apostles  of  alliter¬ 
ation.” 

Unity  of  purpose 

Noting  that  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
.spans  the  entire  field  of  com¬ 
munications,  Cronkite  said  that 
the  convention  offered  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  demonstrate  unity 
of  purpose  in  upholding  the 
dedication  of  the  media  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in 
particular,  to  “a  free  press  and 
free  speech.” 

“My  medium  of  television  to¬ 
day  finds  itself  carrying  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  against  our 
freedoms — not,  I  am  convinced, 
because  of  our  performance  but 
mostly  because  of  our  impact,” 
Cronkite  said. 

“I’m  frank  to  say  I’m  some¬ 
what  sick  and  mighty  tired  of 
broadcast  journalism  being  con¬ 
stantly  dragged  into  the  oper¬ 
ating  room  and  dissected. 


probed,  swabbed  and  needled  to 
see  what  makes  it  tick.  I’m 
tired  of  sociologists,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  pathologists,  educators, 
parents,  bureaucrats,  iwliti- 
cians  and  other  special  interest 
groups  presuming  to  tell  us 
what  is  news  or  where  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  lie.” 

The  media,  Cronkite  de¬ 
clared,  “must  expose  the  de¬ 
magogues  who  would  under¬ 
mine  this  nation’s  free  press 
for  personal  or  partisan  gain. 
This  is  new's.  And  we  should 
not  withhold  our  cooperation 
from  serious  studies  of  the 
medium. 

Report  the  news 

“But  we  must  not  permit 
these  matters  to  divert  us  from 
our  main  task,  or  confuse  us  as 
to  what  that  task  is.  I  don’t 
think  it  is  any  of  our  business 
what  the  moral,  political,  social 
or  economic  effect  of  our  report¬ 
ing  is.  I  say,  let’s  get  on  wdth 
the  job  of  reporting  the  news.” 

Professional  journalists,  he 
asserted,  “have  no  more  discre¬ 
tion  in  whether  to  report  or  not 
to  report  when  confronted  with 
the  facts  than  does  a  doctor  in 
deciding  to  remove  a  gan¬ 
grenous  limb.  If  it  happened, 
the  people  are  entitled  to  know'. 
There  is  no  condition  that  can 
be  imposed  upon  that  dictum 
without  placing  between  the 
people  and  the  truth  a  barrier 
of  censorship — at  once  as  falli¬ 
ble  and  corrupt  as  only  self- 
serving  men  can  make  it.” 

“If  w'e  permit  our  new's  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  colored  by  God-like 
decisions  as  to  what  is  good  for 
our  readers,  listeners  or  view¬ 
ers,  we  are  building  a  barrier — 
no  matter  how  pure  our  mo¬ 
tives.  If  we  permit  friendship 
with  news  sources  to  slow  our 
natural  news  reflexes  w'e  also 
build  a  barrier.  If  w'e  lack 
courage  to  face  the  criticism 
and  consequences  of  our  report¬ 
ing,  we  build  barriers. 

“But  of  all  the  barriers  that 
we  might  put  between  the  peo¬ 


ple  and  the  truth,  the  most  ill- 
considered  is  the  one  that  some 
would  erect  to  protect  their 
profits.” 

There  are  misconceptions 

The  belief  that  performance 
can  be  measured  only  by  circu¬ 
lation  or  ratings,  Cronkite  said, 
was  a  misconception.  Editing 
by  readership  survey,  he  as¬ 
serted,  finding  out  what  readers 
w'ant  and  giving  it  to  them,  was 
“a  clear  abdication”  of  journal¬ 
istic  duties  and  “a  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  newspaper  believabil- 
ity.” 

Newsmen  dedicated  to  free¬ 
dom  of  press  and  speech,  and 
the  presentation  of  all  view'- 
points  no  matter  how  unpopu¬ 
lar,”  niust  work  together,  re¬ 
gardless  of  our  medium,”  Cron¬ 
kite  said. 

“We  mu.st  resist  every  new 
attempt  at  government  control, 
intimidation  or  harrassment. 
And  we  must  fight  tenaciously 
to  win  through  Congress  and 
the  courts  guarantees  that  will 
free  us  forevermore  from  the 
present  restriction. 

“We  must  stand  together  and 
bring  the  power  of  our  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  to  bear 
against  those  publishers  and 
broadcast  managers  who  fail  to 
understand  the  function  of  a 
free  press.” 

Poynter  declared  that  daily 
newspapers  “must  improve 
more  in  the  next  five  years 
than  they  have  in  the  past  20 
to  stem  the  erosion  of  reader 
interest  which  paid  circulation 
figures  just  can’t  measure.” 

“Our  printing,”  he  said, 
“must  be  better  with  ink  and 
newsprint  which  does  not  soil 
the  hands.  The  fidelity  of  our 
pictures  and  illustrations  must 
meet  magazine  standards.  Our 
news  and  features  must  be  bet¬ 
ter  organized.  We  must  convey 
more  information  and  sub¬ 
stance  with  fewer  words. 

Make  paper  indispensable 


I  jii«TeiM*e  Ea^leTHbune 


Lawrence,  Massachusetts 


“Our  job  is  to  make  the  daily 
newspaper  an  indispensable 
part  of  every  citizen’s  daily 
life.” 

Opportunities  abound,  he  de¬ 
clared,  to  make  that  possible. 
Better  two-way  communication 
“between  reader  and  editor,  be¬ 
tween  viewer  and  broadcaster” 
was  one  way  to  help  bring  it 
about. 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


“Editor  and  reader  need  a 
two-way  communication  hot 
line  to  build  the  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  which  will  make  the 
press  a  more  effective  instru¬ 
ment  for  building  a  more  re¬ 
sponsive  government  and  soci¬ 
ety,”  Poj-nter  declared. 

Poynter  suggested  a  daily 
column,  something  like  Action 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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McNaught  introduces  two  new  features 


Two  new  features,  both  ori¬ 
ented  mainly  toward  women 
readers,  are  being  introduced 
by  McNaught  Syndicate  this 
month. 

“Savoir  Femme,”  a  column 
for  “the  knowing  woman,”  has 
made  its  debut  and  is  written 
by  Barbara  Sommerville,  assis¬ 
tant  editor  of  the  West  Palm 
li^ach  Post. 

To  be  introduced  Monday, 

Nov.  30,  by  McNaught  is  a  new 
hero  for  the  Age  of  Aquarius, 

“Alexander  Gate,”  who  makes 
his  bow  in  the  role  of  astrolo¬ 
ger  and  syndicated  columnist. 

The  strip’s  astrological  con¬ 
tent  is  woven  into  the  suspense 
story  line  as  Gate’s  interpreta¬ 
tions  lead  him  dovm  strange 
corridors  and  into  the  lives  of 
the  characters. 

Gene  Mora,  author  of 
“Alexander  Gate,”  is 

McNaught’s  art  director  and 
has  a  background  in  creative 
advertising.  The  strip  is  drawn 
by  Frank  Bolle,  a  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute  graduate  and  free-lance 
artist  who  has  drawn 
McNaught’s  “Children’s  Tales” 
for  a  number  of  years. 

William  A.  Kennedy,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  comments  that  the  new 
strip  will  take  the  “tried  and 
true”  soap  opera  approach  and 
entwine  it  with  astrology. 

“Gate”  is  designed  as  enter¬ 
tainment  with  the  hero  explain¬ 
ing  his  charts  for  various  char¬ 
acters  as  the  plot  develops. 

The  strip  begins  with  the 
fast-moving  story  of  a  woman 
who  thinks  she  might  be  in 
danger  and  wants  to  know 
whether  or  not  her  husband  is 
capable  of  murder.  Gate’s  aides 
are  a  secretary  Lottie  and  an 
assistant,  Charlie  Aloa. 

Also  running  daily  will  be  a 
box  for  the  sign  of  the  day, 
with  the  12  astrological  signs 
being  covered  in  two-week  cy¬ 
cles. 

Gate  will  work  in  explana¬ 
tions  and  intrepretations  for 
readers  who  are  informed  on 
the  subject  and  those  who  are 
not.  Astrology’s  widespread 
popularity  today  makes  the 
strip  an  entertainment  natural, 
according  to  Kennedy,  who 
stresses  its  female  reader  ap¬ 
peal. 

Fact  gathering 

Mrs.  Sommerville’s  column, 

“Savoir  Femme,”  is  in  its  third 
week  with  early  fact-gathering 
items  and  headline  subjects 
ranging  wddely.  One  report  was 
on  a  British  professor’s  re¬ 
search  contradicting  wide¬ 
spread  assumption  that  young 
people  today  are  brighter  and 
smarter  than  their  parents.  The - 
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"Alexander  Gate"  as  drawn  by  Bolle 


profe.ssor  tested  young  people 
in  1914;  compared  scores  with 
those  of  students  today  and 
found  the  older  generation  had 
scored  significantly  higher  in 
every  category. 

Sir  Cyril  Burt,  according  to 
Mrs.  Sommerville,  found  no 
signs  whatever  that  the  aver¬ 
age  level  of  intelligence  has 
been  raised  and  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  number 
of  dull  or  mentally  defective 
children  nor  in  the  number  of 
brilliant  students. 

“Savoir  Femme”  also  in¬ 
cluded  some  budget  information 
that  by  the  time  a  girl  has 
reached  her  17th  birthday,  just 
keeping  her  clothed  will  have 
cost  $2000,  according  to  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  figures 
in  a  study  of  midwest  rural 
families. 

Mrs.  Sommerville  is  a  former 
women’s  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin.  Her  syndicated 
column  carries  a  cartoon  il¬ 
lustration  by  her  husband, 
John  Sommerville,  who  is 


McNaught’s  representative  on 
the  East  Coast.  He  gets  the 
columns  in  advance  during  his 
travels  and  selects  one  for  car¬ 
toon  treatment. 

The  columnist  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi  at  Hattiesburg, 
with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
journalism  and  home  econom¬ 
ics.  She  is  a  winner  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney-University  of  Missouri 
Award  for  her  women’s  pages. 

• 

Ted  Stanton  appointed 
M.E.  of  Idahonian 

Ted  Stanton,  40,  for  the  past 
three  years  news  editor  of  the 
Dow  Jones  Broadcast  Service, 
has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Moscow  (Idaho) 
Idahoyiian. 

Mr.  Stanton  joined  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  13  years  ago 
and  was  a  reporter,  copy  editor 
and  news  editor.  He  had  also 
been  with  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegram  and  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times. 
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Line,  “to  call  attention  not  only 
to  our  errors  of  fact,  but  also 
our  errors  of  omission,  of 
slanted  headlines,  repetitive 
stories,  boresome  editorials  and 
silly  pictures.” 

“A  column  such  as  I  sug¬ 
gest,”  he  said  “cannot  cure  all 
our  ills  but  it  can  be  more  than 
a  band-aid.  It  can  lift  our 
sights  and  sharpen  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  our  franchise  with  the 
reader  expires  daily — that  we 
must  ask  for  a  new  vote  of 
confidence  every  24  hours.” 

Norman  Isaacs,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Loiiisville  Courier 
Journal  and  Times  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  carried 
his  crusade  for  creation  of 
press  councils  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  and  urged  the  professional 
journalistic  society  to  become 
an  “important  agency”  in 
bringing  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  councils. 

Isaacs  spoke  as  a  member  of 
a  panel  on  “Rethinking  Jour¬ 
nalism  for  the  70s.”  A1  Balk, 
Visiting  Editor,  Columbia  Jour¬ 
nalism  Review;  Charlayne 
Hunter,  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter,  and  Edwin  Diamond, 
press  critic  for  the  Post- 
Newsweek  broadcast  stations  in 
Washington,  were  other  panel 
members. 

Isaacs  said  he  had  been 
working  in  the  ASNE  for  years 
to  get  that  organization  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  national  press  council 
patterned  after  the  British  or¬ 
ganization.  He  said  he  under¬ 
stood  that  the  broadcasting 
industiy  was  considering  cre¬ 
ating  a  council  to  serve  it 
but  he  hoped  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  would  beat  the  broadcas¬ 
ters  to  it. 

To  set  up  an  effective  press 
council,  he  asserted,  would  re¬ 
build  the  newspapers  standing 
with  the  public  and  help  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  news 


media,  now  seriously  impaired 
by  the  “credibility  gap.” 

Isaacs  described  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  a  well  of  information 
and  declared  it  was  the  duty  of 
journalists  to  .see  that  the  well 
is  untainted.  The  No.  1  priority 
journalism,  which  he  described 
as  not  a  profession  but  a  cal¬ 
ling,  is  to  maintain  the  high 
ethical  standards  which  are 
fundamental  tenets  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Charlayne  Hunter,  who  was 
the  first  Negro  student  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  University  of 
Georgia,  called  herself  the  “one 
woman  Harlem  bureau”  of  the 
New  York  Times.  She  outlined 
some  of  the  problems  of  black 
reporters  in  their  efforts  to  win 
recognition  in  journalism. 

Develop  black  reporters 

Black  reporters,  she  said, 
should  not  be  used  just  as  leg 
men  on  spot  stories  but  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  into  interpretive  repor¬ 
ters.  She  asserted  that  more 
black  editors  would  bring  new 
ideas  and  perspective  into  jour¬ 
nalism  and  thereby  help  make 
better  papers. 

The  .salvation  of  the  media, 
Diamond  asserted  was  in  the 
hands  of  young  people.  “It  is 
their  turn  to  take  over,”  he 
said,  “and  I  for  one  am  in  favor 
of  giving  them  the  chance.” 

Balk  was  the  moderator.  He 
said  that  a  significant  journal¬ 
istic  movement  of  the  70s  was 
that  for  greater  participation 
of  rank  and  file  newsmen  in 
management. 

The  story  of  the  crusade  to 
protect  the  environment  is  the 
biggest  story  of  our  time,  bigger 
than  any  war  and  wall  go  on 
longer  than  any  war,  Gladwin 
Hill,  environmental  correspon¬ 
dent  for  The  New  York  Times, 
asserted  in  a  panel  discussion 
of  environmental  problems. 
Hill  was  the  moderator  of  the 
panel. 

Hill  and  others  on  the  panel 
talked  about  how  the  media 
covers  and  should  cover  the 


“biggest  story.”  The  consensus 
was  that  newspapers  should 
study  their  role  in  the  drive 
against  pollution  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  organize  the  coverage 
and  train  reporters  to  become 
experts  in  the  field. 

“You  can’t  put  a  reporter  on 
a  .story  for  a  day  and  expect 
him  to  be  an  expert,”  Hill  said. 
He  .said  that  the  value  of  a 
paper’s  coverage  depended 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  perception  of  the 
reporter. 

Urges  more  space 

Robert  Cahn,  once  an  envi¬ 
ronmental  reporter  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
now  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  urged  newspapers  to 
employ  more  men,  give  more 
space  and  spend  more  money  on 
the  coverage  of  a  problem 
which  he  said  was  “more  com¬ 
plex  than  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon.” 

Newspapers,  Cahn  said, 
should  do  more  than  just  print 
stories  about  air  and  water  pol¬ 
lution.  They  should  broaden 
coverage  to  include  misuses  of 
land  and  other  natural  resour¬ 
ces  and  be  more  critical  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  pirojects. 

Taking  as  his  title  “Is  Busi¬ 
ness  Here  to  Stay?”  Henry 
Ford  II,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
assured  the  delegates  that 
“business  will  survive  because 
our  entire  society  depends  on 
the  products,  servdces,  jobs  and 
incomes  that  business  pro¬ 
vides.” 

“It  will  be  much  easier  to 
change  business  for  the  better 
if  politics  and  journalism  also 
change  for  the  better.”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Before  a  problem  can 
be  solved  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  American  politics  and 
journalism  are  better  at  expos¬ 
ing  problems  than  they  are  at 
understanding  them  and  help¬ 
ing  the  public  to  understand 
them.” 

Most  journalists  and  almost 
all  politicians,  he  declared, 
“have  decided  that  the  auto 
companies  are  the  villians  in 
the  air  pollution  problem  and 
that  what  we  have  to  say  is  not 
worth  heeding.” 

“I’d  be  foolish  to  claim  that 
our  record  on  controlling  ve¬ 
hicle  emissions  is  beyond  criti¬ 
cism”  Ford  admitted.  “On  the 
other  hand,  more  has  been  done 
to  control  vehicle  emissions 
than  has  been  done  to  eliminate 
any  other  major  source  of  pol¬ 
lution.  That’s  a  fact  and  we  can 
prove  it,  and  we  think  it  en¬ 
titles  us  to  more  credibility  on 
the  subject  than  we  are  usually 
granted.” 


SDX  elects 

Chandler 

president 

Robert  W.  Chandler,  editor 
of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin, 
was  elected  President  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  jouinal- 
istic  .society,  at  its  61st  na¬ 
tional  convention.  He  succeeds 
Frank  Angelo,  managing  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Other  national  officers  elected 
were  Guy  T.  Ryan,  Copley 
Newspapers,  San  Diego,  vice 
president;  William  C.  Payette, 
United  Features  Syndicate, 
New  York,  Secretary;  and 
Ralph  Otwell,  managing  editor, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  treas¬ 
urer. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  representing  Re¬ 
gion  5,  Richard  Leonard,  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Otwell.  Rev. 
James  Whalen,  Jr.,  journalism 
professor  at  St.  Thomas  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Paul,  was  elected 
director  for  Region  6,  succeed¬ 
ing  Wallace  Allen,  of  the 
.Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Students  elected 

Four  students  were  elected  to 
the  Board  as  representatives  of 
the  campus  chapters.  They  are; 

Robert  C.  Kochersberger,  Jr., 
St.  Bonaventure  University, 
New  York;  Connie  Larkin,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toledo;  Gary  Ruder- 
man,  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  and  Kirk  Smith,  Sac¬ 
ramento  State  College,  Califor¬ 
nia. 

The  Wells  Key,  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  the  member  adjudged 
to  have  served  the  Society  in 
the  most  outstanding  fashion 
during  the  preceding  year  or 
over  a  period  of  years  was  given 
to  Robert  M.  White  II,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger. 

Three  distinguished  journal¬ 
ists  are  elected  annually  as  Fel¬ 
lows  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  in 
recognition  of  performance  in 
journalism  and  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  elevation  of  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  profession.  The 
1970  honor  was  conferred  upon 
Walter  Cronkite,  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  John  H. 
Johnson,  president  of  Johnson 
Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  Ebony,  Jet,  Tan,  Black  World 
and  other  magazines,  and  Bill 
Mauldin,  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ning  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

An  award  for  distinguished 
teaching  in  journalism,  went  to 
Prof.  John  Hulteng  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon. 
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Government,  not  press 
confused  Viet  issues 


Peter  Arnett,  Pulitzer  Prize 
■winning  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter  who  spent  eight  years  in 
Vietnam,  told  delegates  to  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention  in 
Chicago  that  a  “consistently 
aggresssve,  cantankerous  and 
unlovely”  press  corps  enabled 
the  world  to  see  the  war  for 
what  it  really  is. 

“Those  who  died  paid  the  su¬ 
preme  price  in  achieving  that 
end,”  he  said.  “Those  who  sur¬ 
vived  will  spend  the  rest  of 
their  careers  shooting  for  those 
same  standards.” 

Arnett  said  that  “we  told  the 
American  public  what  the  war 
was  costing  in  terms  of  human 
life  and  national  effort,  and  let 
it  decide  for  itself.  It  is  said 
the  press  failed  because  tbe 
public  was  continually  confused 
over  Vietnam.  I  don’t  feel  that 
it  is  a  press  failure;  it  is  a 
government  failure.” 

Arnett  gave  a  graphic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  problems,  perils 
and  frustrations  that  are  part 
of  the  life  of  a  war  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Vietnam.  He  was  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  military  commanders 
who  he  charged  with  deliberate 
efforts  to  prevent  the  press 
from  telling  the  true  story  of 
the  war. 

“I  found  many  young  officers 
who  accepted  the  inquiring 
roll  of  the  press  but  few  gen¬ 
erals,  one  of  whom  measured 
the  progress  of  the  war  effort 
by  a  chart  above  his  desk  which 
measured  the  space  his  outfit 
got  in  the  propaganda  pages  of 
Stars  and  Stripes.” 

The  press  corps,  he  asserted, 
was  sufficiently  worldly  wise  to 
“see  that  the  American  army 
like  all  other  armies  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  good,  the  bad,  the 
beautiful,  the  ugly,  the  cruel 
the  gentle,  the  brutal,  the  kind¬ 
ly,  the  strong  and  the  weak. 

^’role  ihe  wliole  war 

“We  tried  to  write,  not  a 
part  of  the  war,  but  tbe  whole. 
We  fervently  believed  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  to  do.  We 
felt  that  our  community  of 
readers  was  as  enlightened  and 
sophisticated  as  ourselves,  that 
they  demanded  this  deeper  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  news.  To  this 
end  we  shook  off  the  criticism 
of  our  coverage  as  best  we 
could. 

“This  called  for  detachment, 
not  easy  in  Vietnam  where  the 
assault  upon  your  senses  is 
dramatic  and  constant.  The 
noise  of  battle,  the  excitement 
and  ruthlessness  of  war  un¬ 
folds  each  day.  We  were  not 


war  lovers,  yet  who  could  fail 
to  thrill  to  the  war  machine  in 
perfect  motion  as  you  rode  the 
lead  ship  in  any  of  the  massive 
helicopter  assaults  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  years  of  the  war. 

“Or  watch  with  fascination 
and  foreboding  as  a  U.  S.  para- 
troop  battalion  attempts  yet 
again  to  take  Hill  875,  only  to 
be  thrown  back  in  bloody  confu¬ 
sion.  We  often  shared  the  war 
with  the  .soldiers,  and  we 
laughed  and  cried  with  them. 

“But  always  there  would 
come  the  day  of  reckoning 
when  you  would  have  to  write 
that  those  great,  technically 
perfect  helicopter  assaults  were 
contributing  little  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  pro.secution  of  the  war 
because  the  enemy  usually  got 
away.  And  the  great  hill  bat- 

Sees  danger 
of  print 
media  control 

Government  control  and  li¬ 
censing  of  the  print  media  will 
become  “inevitable”  if  the  print 
media  fail  to  join  with  broad¬ 
cast  journalism  to  resist  such 
federal  moves.  This  was  a  war¬ 
ning,  in  a  recent  speech  by  Lee 
Loevinger,  special  counsel  to 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  (NAB)  and 
former  member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commi.ssion. 

Loevinger,  who  is  also  a 
former  Minnesota  Supreme 
Court  Justice  and  one-time 
chief  of  the  Justice  Depail- 
ment’s  anti-trust  division,  said 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Oregon  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  “The 
transmission  of  newspapers,  in 
one  form  or  another,  by  elec¬ 
tronic  means  lies  somewhere  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.” 

He  contended  that  federal 
regulation  of  the  print  media 
might  be  based  on  “the  right  to 
move  in  interstate  commerce 
and  the  use  of  interstate  in¬ 
strumentalities  such  as  7nails, 
telephone  and  telegraph  and 
wire  services. 

“At  this  point  lurks  not 
merely  government  control  but 
government  licensing  of  just 
the  same  sort  as  that  which  is 
now  exercised  with  respect  to 
broadcasting,”  and  this  control 
“will  become  inevitable  if  the 
printed  press  does  not  join  with 
broadcast  journalism  in  resist¬ 
ing  government  control  of 
news  and  program  content,” 
the  former  FCC  member  fore¬ 
cast. 


ties,  you  would  write,  were 
generally  traps  laid  by  a  cun¬ 
ning  enemy  eager  to  suck 
American  troops  away  from  the 
population  so  they  could  pursue 
their  war  of  insurgency. 

“You  wrote  these  things  and 
you  w'ere  often  cordially  hated 
by  the  war  managers.” 

Coniiiiancler  u  feudal  lord 

A  Division  Commander  in  the 
American  army,  he  said,  is  a 
feudal  lord  w'ho  is  jealous  of 
all  those  w'ho  trespass  upon  his 
freedom. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  journalistic 
history  that  press  freedom  has 
survived  up  to  now”  Arnett 
said.  “The  attempts  to  muffle 
us,  the  bullies  in  our  own  pro¬ 
fession,  all  failed. 

“Looking  at  our  production 
over  the  years,  the  vast  array 
of  stories  and  film  and  the  con¬ 
troversy  they  brought  in  their 
wake,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
helped  illuminate  the  war  for 
the  world,  but  not  to  alter  it. 

“Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
war  is  still  on  over  there.  It 
was  in  progress  before  the 
American  troops  went  in  and  it 
will  still  be  going  on  when  they 
move  out.  I  w'ould  like  to  think 
that  Indochina  will  not  become 
a  base  for  the  second  rate  re¬ 
porter  now  that  the  United 
States  is  leaving.” 


Personnel  workshop 
at  South  Carolina  U. 

Executives  from  14  newspa¬ 
pers  in  eight  southern  states 
attended  a  four-day  workshop 
on  “Hiring  and  Holding 
Qualified  Personnel”  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina 
College  of  Journalism,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C. 

The  workshop,  held  recently, 
is  sponsored  by  the  University 
and  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  workshop  promotes  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ences  among  the  participants  to 
help  find  ways  to  solve  newspa¬ 
per  operational  staff  problems 
and  to  improve  staff  per¬ 
formance  and  the  final  product. 


Bellano  elected 

The  New’  England  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  has  elected  George  J. 
Bellano,  Providence  (R.  1.) 

Jonmal-BuUetin  Newspapers, 
president;  Loren  G.  Osborn, 
Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor,  vice 
president;  Edwin  F.  Whitney, 
Waltham  (Mass.)  News-Trib¬ 
une,  secretary;  and  Nelson  A. 
Demers,  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press,  treasurer. 
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Herald-Traveler  loses 
round  in  license  case 


Television  station  WHDH, 
owned  by  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  Corp.,  will  appeal  a 
federal  court  decision  that  up¬ 
held  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission’s  award  of  its 
license  to  Boston  Broadcasters 
Inc. 

Harold  E.  Clancy,  president 
of  the  Herald-Traveler  corp¬ 
oration,  said  “we  are  now  de¬ 
liberating  which  judicial  ave¬ 
nue  would  provide  the  most  ex¬ 
peditious  means  of  redressing 
the  injustices  which  this  decis¬ 
ion  could  perpetuate.” 

Mr.  Clancy  said  the  station 
might  seek  reconsideration  in 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
issued  the  latest  decision,  or 
it  might  petition  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  ' ; 

A  three-judge  panel  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  upheld  FCC’s 
transfer  of  the  channel  5;  li¬ 
cense  to  BBI. 

Clancy  said  the  decision  con¬ 
tains  a  “great  number  of  dis¬ 
torted  and  erroneous  state¬ 
ments  of  fact,  and  after  con¬ 
ferring  with  counsel,  I  believe 
that  the  court  is  seriously  in 
error  and  that  its  decision  de¬ 
nies  us  due  process  of  law  and 
a  fair  hearing.” 

Allulted  15  minutes 

Clancy  protested  “the  fact 
that  we  were  allotted  only  15 
minutes  in  which  to  argue  a 
case  that  had  been  developing 
for  more  than  20  years  ...  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fact  that  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  records,  highly  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  result,  were  not 
even  before  the  court,  in  my 
opinion,  contributed  substanti¬ 
ally  to  the  result.” 

The  FCC  ruled  in  the  16- 
year-old  dispute  over  the  li¬ 


cense  in  January,  1969. 

Clancy  would  not  elaborate 
on  his  reference  to  “distorted 
and  erroneous  statements  of 
fact.” 

The  FCC  said  BBI  came 
closest  to  meeting  its  criteria 
for  diversification  and  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  broadcast  media. 
The  diversification  standard  is 
intended  to  avoid  concentrating 
broadcast  outlets  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  owner.  The  inte¬ 
gration  criteria  favor  gpranting 
licenses  under  conditions  where 
there  is  closest  identity  be¬ 
tween  a  station’s  owners  and 
its  managers. 

In  upholding  the  FCC  decis¬ 
ion,  the  Court  of  Appeals  said 
“there  is  no  error”  in  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  commission. 

Peculiar  details 

Judge  Harold  Leventhal, 
writing  for  a  three-judge  panel, 
focused  his  43-page  opinion  on 
the  peculiar  details  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  dispute,  especially  on  the 
allegation  of  irregularity  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it. 

The  court  ruled,  in  effect, 
that  the  FCC  had  not  given 
undue  weight  to  its  findings 
that  the  Herald-Traveler’s  de¬ 
ceased  publisher,  Robert  Cho¬ 
ate,  had  tried  to  influence  the 
commission  unethically  over 
lunch  with  the  late  George  C. 
McConnaughey,  FCC  commis¬ 
sioner  during  the  original  li- 
cen.se  dispute. 

Unless  the  court’s  judgment 
is  reversed,  the  WHDH  license, 
valued  as  high  as  $60-million 
on  the  basis  of  operating  reve¬ 
nues,  will  be  transferred  with¬ 
out  charge  to  Boston  Broad¬ 
casters,  Inc.,  a  group  of  law- 
yei's,  businessmen  and  others 
who  have  virtually  no  experi¬ 
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ence  in  broadcasting  but  who 
have  promised  to  set  high 
standards  of  public  service. 

Pending  the  possibility  of 
further  appeal,  any  sale  of  the 
station’s  facilities  to  BBI  re¬ 
mains  in  the  realm  of  specu¬ 
lation. 

The  chairman  of  the  BBI  is 
Matthew  Brown,  a  lawyer  and 
Special  Justice  of  the  Boston 
Municipal  Court.  Leo  L.  Be- 
ranek,  president  of  an  acous¬ 
tical  research  firm  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  is  BBI  president. 
Other  stockholders  in  the  com¬ 
pany  include  Oscar  Handlin, 
the  Harvard  historian;  Dr.  John 
H.  Knowles,  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  Richard  S.  Burdick, 
formerly  the  general  manager 
of  Philadelphia’s  Educational 
TV'  station,  whom  BBI  has  al¬ 
ready  designated  as  its  station 
chief. 

BBI  has  indicated  that  it 
would  hope  to  retain  WHDH’s 
affiliation  with  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  but  it  has 
also  pledged  to  the  FCC  that 
it  will  devote  more  than  a  third 
of  its  time  to  local,  live  pro¬ 
gramming,  with  heavy  empha¬ 
sis  on  cultural  and  political  af¬ 
fairs. 

In  the  argument  before  the 
Apeals  Court,  the  central  con¬ 
tention  of  WHDH’s  lawyers 
was  that  the  FCC  should  have 
treated  the  station  as  an  ap¬ 
plicant  for  renewal,  and  given 
it  some  credit  for  its  record  of 
on-the-air  performance. 

Instead,  on  the  basis  of  ear¬ 
lier  findings  that  WHDH  had 
sought  to  exert  improper  influ¬ 
ence  at  the  FCC,  the  commis¬ 
sion  insisted  on  treating  the 
station  and  its  rivals  as  if  they 
were  all  starting  from  scratch 
in  a  race  for  a  brand-new  li¬ 
cense. 

The  FCC  and  the  court  both 
based  their  decisions  in  part  on 
the  thought  that  separating 
WHDH  from  the  newspaper 
would  “diversify”  the  Boston 
media  and  their  ownership. 

The  court’s  decision  essenti¬ 
ally  says  the  case  simply  wasn’t 
a  licen.se-renewal  proceeding. 
For  one  thing,  the  court  noted, 
Herald-Traveler  never  received 
a  full  three-year  license;  it 
had  always  operated  under  tem¬ 
porary  authority  during  the  15 
years  the  case  moved  between 
the  FCC  and  the  appeals  court. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Nov.  10  Nov.  18 

Berkey  Photo  .  T*/!  *'/» 

Boise  Cascade  .  O'A  Atf/'x 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg .  27%  2& 

Cowles  Communications  .  8%  8% 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  29%  29i/j 

Cutler  Hammer  .  25%  24% 

Dayco  Corp .  IS'/i  14 

Eastman  Kodak  .  68I/4  48% 

Eltra  Corp .  24%  23% 

Fairchild  Camera  .  20'/4  20 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  8'4  8% 

Gannett  Co . .  ■  28%  28% 

Georgia  Pacific  . .  53%  52 

Great  Northern  Nek  .  44%  43% 

Harris  Intertype  .  .  48%  APh 

Inmont  .  8%  T/i 

International  Paper  .  32%  32 

Kimberly  Clark  .  30%  29% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  39%  34% 

North  American  Rockwell  . . .  18%  17% 

Republic  Corp .  14  12% 

Richardson  Co .  11%  12% 

Singer  .  43  43% 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  27%  27% 

Times  Inc .  Wt  35% 

Times  Mirror  .  33'A  32 

White  Consolidated  .  12%  12% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Digital  Equipment  .  55%  53% 

Domtar  .  12%  12% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  10%  9% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  I4y8  ISVs 

Media  General  29Vi  30% 


Milgo  Electronics  . 

28% 

New  York  Times  . 

....  19% 

20 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  . 

....  3% 

3% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

.  .  18 

17 

Wells,  Rich^  Greene  . 

.  .  12 

10% 

Wood  Industries  . 

....  — 

12% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

....  24% 

27 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

....  29 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

....  24 

24 

Com  Corp . 

7% 

7% 

Compugraphic  Corp.  ... 

..  17% 

14 

Compuscan  . 

.  7% 

7% 

Datascan 

4 

5 

Dow  Jones  . 

34 

35% 

Downe  Comms . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 

23% 

21% 

Federated  Publications  . 

30% 

31% 

Grey  Advertising 

9% 

9% 

Hurletron  ... 

3% 

2% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

23% 

23% 

9'/, 

8^4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  . 

..  10  ' 

10 

Ridder  Pubs . 

....  14% 

14% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

7% 

7% 

B.  C.  Forest  .  . 

.  23% 

23% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel 

.  24 

23% 

Southam  Press  . 

.  57% 

52'% 

Thomson  Newspapers 

.  19% 

19 

Plan  non-voter  slap 

The  Manchester  (N.  H. ) 
I’nion  Leader  announced  a  plan 
to  publish  all  the  names  of  non¬ 
voters  in  New  Hampshire’s 
largest  city  and  it  has  been 
commended  by  U.  S.  Rep. 
James  C.  Cleveland  (R. — N. 
H.).  The  congressman  said  the 
action  by  publisher  William 
Loeb  recalled  somewhat  the 
legislation  which  he  sponsored 
as  a  state  senator  to  periodical¬ 
ly  scratch  out  non-voters  from 
New  Hampshire  checklists. 


Plant  boinbetl 


Travel  manager  named 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


Windows  of  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  (iuide  were  blown  out 
in  a  dynamite  Iwmbing  at  the 
plant  of  the  thrice-weekly  news¬ 
paper  October  31.  Moderate 
damage  also  resulted  to  the 
Army  induction  center  nearby 
in  an  explosion  at  almost  the 
same  time. 


Hal  Cuddy,  travel  and  resort 
manager  for  the  New  York- 
World  Journal  Tribune  and  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  travel  man¬ 
ager  of  Glamour  magazine.  He 
joined  Conde  Na.st  publications 
in  1967  as  travel  manager  for 
Vogue  magazine. 
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Corporate  ads 
are  right  at 


home  in  papers 


Problems  that  embroil  indus¬ 
try  in  public  controversies  are 
likely  to  increase  and  to  make 
it  more  and  more  necessary 
that  corporations  run  advertis¬ 
ing  to  identify  themselves  with 
finding  solutions. 

Leo  Bogart,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  made  this  point  here  to¬ 
day  in  a  talk  to  the  Washington 
Society  of  Association  Execu¬ 
tives  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel. 

He  said  the  newspaper  is 
particularly  suited  for  ads  that 
deal  with  corporate  public  rela¬ 
tions  problems  because  it  is  an 
information  medium,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  quick  cover¬ 
age  of  its  mass  audience. 

All  the  news  copy  for  a  half- 
hour  evening  broadcast  would 
fit  into  five  and  a  half  columns 
of  the  daily  newspaper,  he 
pointed  out.  And  to  illustrate 
w'hy  newspapers  deliver  the 
message  so  quickly  to  a  target 
audience,  he  told  his  audience 
that  a  total  of  only  23%  of  the 
public  watches  any  or  all  of  the 
three  network  early  evening 
newscasts.  On  the  same  day, 
however,  four  out  of  five  people 
read  one  or  more  newspapers, 
and  they  open  four  out  of  five 
of  the  newspaper  pages  in  their 
systematic  search  for  informa¬ 
tion. 

Bogart  cited  a  recent  nation¬ 
al  study  which  showed  that  the 
public  regarded  newspapers  as 
the  best  way  t..  find  out  for 
three  of  five  typical  items  of 
information  culled  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions  from  all  four  major 
media.  The  same  was  true  for 
three  out  of  five  advertising 
messages. 

“Not  altogether  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,”  he  said,  “the  typical  ad- 
verti-sement  conveyed  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  had  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  interest  level  of 
the  typical  news  item.  In  the 
newspaper,  advertising  is  part 
of  the  flow  of  information 
w'hich  brings  readers  to  it  in 
the  first  place.” 

Bogart  illustrated  his  talk 
with  examples  of  corporate 
newsi)aper  advertising  designed 
to  meet  public  relations  prob¬ 
lems.  He  pointed  out  that  even 
companies  which  are  major  tel¬ 
evision  advertisers  turn  to  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  when  they  want 
to  inform  people  about  pollu¬ 
tion,  strikes,  threatened  fuel 
shortages  and  other  matters 
which  involve  the  public  inter¬ 
est. 


WAHL'S  BACK  IS  TO  THE  WALL — Photo  director  of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times,  Ron  Wahl, 
is  blindfolded  and  has  a  last  cigarette  awaiting  the  sound  of  trigger  fingers  firing  a  round  of  35mm 
exposures.  The  occasion  marked  arrival  of  new  silk-screened  jackets  to  be  worn  by  the  paper's  sharp¬ 
shooters  at  spectator  sports  events. 


Bayonne  Times 
observes  100th 
anniversary 

“We’re  100!  !  !,”  announced 
the  headline  on  the  cover  of  a 
birthday  edition  published  Oc¬ 
tober  13  by  the  Bayonne  (N. 
.1.)  Times. 

The  44-page  special  edition 
commemmorated  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Times  on  October  1,  1870. 
The  edition  carried  a  history  of 
the  paper,  profiles  of  its  pub¬ 
lishers,  highlights  of  major  sto¬ 
ries,  social  news  and  sporting 
events,  old  pictures,  a  double¬ 
spread  montage  of  staff  photos 
and  reproductions  of  memor¬ 
able  page  ones.  The  edition  was 
prepared  by  Robert  S.  Zywicki, 
a  staff  reporter. 

On  October  1,  the  Times 
officially  closed  its  Oldest 
Newspaper  Contest  after  a 
two-month  run.  The  $100  prize 
was  awarded  to  a  local  res¬ 
ident,  John  C.  Bruton,  who  had 
submitted  an  edition  dated 
March  31,  1887.  Bruton  said  he 
saved  the  paper,  which  he 
found  in  1918,  because  it  was 
published  the  year  he  was 
horn. 

A  birthday  partv  was  held 
Oct.  17  at  the  Villa  Nova  in 
Bayonne  for  employes  and  their 
spouses.  A  plaque  bearing  a  re¬ 
duced  copy  of  the  birthday  edi¬ 
tion  cover  was  presented  to 
each  employe. 

The  Times  was  begun  in 
Greenville  (the  section  of  Jer- 


.sey  City  bordering  Bayonne). 
From  its  first  edition  and  for 
more  than  20  years  afterward 
the  legend,  “Devoted  to  The  In¬ 
terests  of  Bayonne  City,  Green¬ 
ville  and  Vicinity,”  appeared  as 


part  of  the  nameplate. 

Robert  W.  Murphy  is  general 
manager  of  the  paper  which 
employs  some  85  people.  The 
plant  has  been  located  at  its 
present  site  since  1911. 


THE  WILMINGTON  NEWS 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 
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Wausau  Daily  Record  Herald 

Wausau,  Wisconsin 
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Obituaries 


Calvin  Alley 

Calvin  Alley,  creator  of  the 
syndicated  comic  strip,  “The 
Ryatts,”  and  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal-,  recently. 
He  was  55. 

After  working  at  the  now- 
defunct  Kansas  City  Journal 
and  the  Xashville  Banner,  Mr. 
-Alley  moved  to  the  Commercial 
Appeal  in  1946  to  fill  the  post 
that  had  been  held  by  his  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize-winning  father,  J. 
P.  Alley. 

He  won  the  national  award 
for  distinguished  service  in  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  given  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  society,  and  was  honored 
by  the  Fi'eedoms  Foundation  six 
times. 

The  Library  of  Congress  dis¬ 
played  many  of  Mr.  -Alley’s 
cartoons.  The  orininals  were 
sent,  by  request,  to  Presidents 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Har¬ 
ry  S.  Truman. 

Mr.  Alley  leaves  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Geraldine  Jehl  Alley,  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
comic  strip  had  to  do  with  the 
trials  of  a  family  of  seven — 
parents,  two  boys  and  three 
girls. 

*  ♦  sK 

-Max  Lieberinan 

Max  Liebermax,  a  newspa¬ 
perman  for  more  than  55  years 
who  had  served  in  almost  every 
department  from  editorial 
through  advertising  to  compos¬ 
ing  room;  last  Sunday.  He  was 
74. 

For  the  la.st  22  years  Mr. 
Lieberman  had  been  a 
proofreader  for  the  -Vpm;  York 
Times.  A  puri.st  in  English,  he 
often  read  proofs  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  question  the  editors  on  irreg¬ 
ular  constructions. 


He  began  in  1914  with  The 
Xew  York  American  as  a  copy 
boy  at  $6  a  week.  He  ran  er¬ 
rands  for  S.  S.  Carvello,  a 
Hearst  executive,  and  Arthur 
Brisbane,  the  famed  editor,  and 
rushed  editorials  to  William 
Randolph  Hearst’s  uptown 
home  whenever  the  publisher 
was  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Lieberman  served  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  in  World 
War  1.  Later,  he  ran  a  bureau 
for  the  Hearst  papers  in  Chica¬ 
go,  and  edited  copy  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  He  sold  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  former  rotogra¬ 
vure  section  of  the  Times. 

Di  *  * 

Fred  Yates,  79,  onetime 
new'sman  and  long  public  rela¬ 
tions  chief  for  the  Bank  of 
America;  Nov.  7  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  His  news  work  ranged  from 
the  police  beat  to  the  drama- 
music  desk  and  his  writing  in¬ 
cluded  the  book.  The  Gentle 
Giant. 

♦  ♦  * 

Harrison  H.  Davis,  pres¬ 
ident,  Airport  Advertising  Co., 
San  Franci.sco  and  past  pres¬ 
ident,  San  Francisco  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club;  Xov.  8  in  Honolulu. 

*  ♦  * 

Ernest  W.  Mandeville,  74, 
associate  editor,  El  Cajon  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Valley  Xews;  Nov.  9.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  long  career  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  Mandeville  Press 
Bureau  in  New  York,  wrote  a 
syndicated  newspaper  column 
and  wrote  for  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

*  ♦  * 

Francis  R.  Oliver,  editor  of 
the  Hudson  Dispatch,  Union 
City,  N.  J.;  Nov.  14  at  Wee- 
hawken.  He  was  57. 

Mr.  Oliver  had  been  editor 
since  1969.  He  joined  The 
Dispatch  as  a  cub  reporter  in 
1932  and  became  assistant  city 
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editor  five  years  later. 

After  serving  as  Bergen 
County  editor  and  then  city  edi¬ 
tor,  he  became  managing  editor 
in  1960. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  W.  Monroe,  50,  vice 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Collinsville  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald;  of  a  heart  attack,  in  Col¬ 
linsville;  Oct.  12. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Julius  H.  Mueller,  87,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Ram¬ 
sey  (Ill.)  News  Journal  and 
former  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  Press  Assn.,  in 
Ramsey,  Ill.;  Oct.  12. 

if  if  Jti 

Ti-monthy  Bleck,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  at  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Bethesda,  Md. ;  Nov. 
14.  He  was  30  years  old  and 
lived  in  Chevy  Chase. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Barnes,  57,  creator  of 
“The  Better  Half”  Register- 
Tribune  syndicated  newspaper 
caitoon  panel;  Nov.  12. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dr.  Joseph  L.  Morrison,  52, 
a  biographer  and  journalism 
professor  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Nov.  11. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mel  Larson,  57,  award  win¬ 
ning  photographer  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times;  Nov.  10. 

if  ilf 

Wallace  Lucius  Lightfoot 
Sr,  77,  a  former  business  news 
reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times;  originally  with  the 
Journal  of  Commerce;  later  a 
proofreader  at  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  News;  November  1. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Barron,  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  newsroom  staff  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail;  its 
makeup  editor  for  20  years; 
October  31. 

«  I|c  * 

Keith  Emeneger,  53,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Antioch 
(Calif.)  Ledger  since  1958;  No¬ 
vember  2. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  D.  Bryce,  65,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Jamestown 
(N.Y.)  Post-Journal;  previously 
with  the  AP  in  Washington, 
Toledo  Blade  and  Lima  (0.) 
Star;  November  4. 

*  *  * 

Monroe  D.  Stroecker,  73, 
retired  chief  photographer  for 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News;  press 
photographer  for  40  years;  No¬ 
vember  2. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Oscar  T.  Roberts,  87,  first 
automotive  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  (1911);  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Star  and  the 


Indianapolis  Times;  November 

5. 

if  if  if 

Malcolm  Kingsberg,  70,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  Netvs;  en¬ 
tertainment  executive;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Edward  A.  Bisienson,  78,  re¬ 
tired  police  reporter  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  Oc¬ 
tober  25. 

*  *  * 

Mabel  Myrtle  Hoiles,  88, 
widow  of  Raymond  C.  Hoiles, 
president  of  Freedom  Newspa¬ 
pers;  November  8,  nine  days  af¬ 
ter  her  husband  died. 

if  if  if 

John  B.  Knox,  71,  for  41 
years  an  As.sociated  Press  writ¬ 
er  and  editor  in  New  England 
before  retiring  six  years  ago; 
November  9. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Rudolph  (Ethel) 
Hennick,  72,  a  former  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Naugatuck  News 
Corp.,  publishers  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily 
News;  Nov.  11  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  Her  husband  is  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  newspaper 
and  her  son,  Frederick,  is  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Two  reporters  fined 
in  contempt  case 

Sam  Sperry  and  Dee  Norton, 
reporters  for  the  Seattle  Times, 
w'ere  fined  $75  each  after 
Snohomish  County  Superior 
Court  Judge  Thomas  McCrea 
found  them  in  contempt  of 
court. 

Notice  of  appeal  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  was  filed. 

Judge  McCrea  cited  the  re¬ 
porters  for  civil  contempt  of 
court  for  reporting  certain  tes¬ 
timony  in  the  first-degree  mur¬ 
der  trial  of  Thomas  E.  Braun 
and  Leonar  E.  Maine  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  court  order. 

That  order  restricted  news¬ 
men  from  reporting  testimony 
and  arguments  in  the  absence 
of  the  jury. 

• 

Sutherland  named 
Corsicana  publisher 

Tucker  Sutherland,  32, 
former  business  manager  of  the 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News, 
has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Corsicana  (Tex.)  Daily 
Sun. 

Mr.  Sutherland  replaces  Jer¬ 
ry  Strader,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Bryan 
(Tex.)  Daily  Eagle.  Sutherland 
was  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Horvitz  Newspapers  in 
Ohio  before  joining  the  Harte- 
Hanks  group. 
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Time  Inc.  appoints 
editorial  director 

Louis  Banks,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Fortune  for  the  past  five 
years  and  a  member  of  Time 
Inc.’s  editorial  staff  since  1945, 
will  become  editorial  director  of 
all  Time  Inc.  publications  on 
November  10. 

Robert  Lubar,  who  also  has 
been  a  journalist  at  Time  Inc. 
for  25  years  and  w'as  promoted 
to  executive  editor  of  Fortune 
earlier  this  year,  succeeds 
Banks  as  managing  editor  of 
that  magazine. 

Daniel  Seligman,  senior  staff 
editor  of  all  Time  Inc.  publica¬ 
tions  for  a  year  and  a  half  and 
previously  a  Fortune  writer 
and  editor  for  19  years,  rejoins 
Fortune  as  executive  editor. 

Banks,  54,  joined  Time  Inc. 
as  correspondent  in  the  Los 
Angeles  news  bureau  in  1945. 
Three  years  later  he  moved  to 
the  Washington  bureau. 

A  native  of  Pittsburgh, 
Banks  was  Pfraduated  in  1987 
from  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  at  Los  Angeles  (B.A. 
economics),  and  did  two  years 
of  graduate  work  in  political 
science  there.  He  began  his 
journalistic  career  as  campus 
correspondent  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Tunes,  later  became  a  re- 
poi'ter  and  rewrite  man  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 


Offset  boosts 
job  printing 
in  daily  plant 


In  six  years  of  web  offset 
production,  the  Towanda  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Towanda  (Pa.)  Daily  Review, 
has  added  28  non-affiliated 
weeklies  and  four  school  papers 
to  its  production  schedule; 
boosted  circulation  of  its  own 
paper  from  7,100  to  8,200;  re¬ 
placed  its  original  web  press 
with  one  of  nearly  double  ca¬ 
pacity;  and  completely  convert¬ 
ed  its  composition  facilities 
from  hot-metal  to  photocomposi¬ 
tion. 

“In  our  opinion,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  a  small  town  dai¬ 
ly  to  stand  still  once  it  has  con¬ 
verted  to  web  offset,”  says  Da¬ 
vid  M.  Turner  Sr.,  Towanda 
publisher  and  board  chairman. 

“Especially  when  industrial 
buildup  in  the  area  mandates 
the  need  for  constant  upgrading 
of  facilities  and  services.” 

The  Daily  Review  has  been  in 
the  Turner  family  since  1881. 

David  M.  Turner  Jr.,  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  corporation.  Its  cir-  .  ,  ,  , 

culation  is  nearly  twice  its  base  capabilities — text  being  handled  Memphis  weeklies, 
citys  population 

Mainly  rural 

It  is  a  sophisticated  paper, 
dealing  heavily  in  national  and 
international  news  despite  the 
fact  that  its  circulation  is 
heaviest  in  what  is  essentially  a 
rural  dairy  farming  area.  A 
counterbalancing  influence,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  fact  that  Bradford 
County  has  lately  become  the 
location  of  important  plants  op¬ 
erated  by  such  industrial  giants 
as  Sylvania  Electric,  duPont, 

Masonite  Corp.,  and  Ingersoll- 
Rand. 

The  Review  converted  to 
offset  in  1964  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  four-unit  Cottrell  V15 
press.  There  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  newspaper’s  cir¬ 
culation  within  a  few  months 
after  the  first  offset  editions 

were  distributed.  Turner  credits  petroleum  news,  received  the 
this  to  the  improved  appearance  second  annual  Milburn  Petty 
of  the  paper,  since  there  was  no  Award  at  the  annual  meeting 
promotional  campaign  to  in-  of  the  Association  of  Petroleum 
ci’ease  circulation.  Writers.  The  award  honoring 

It  was  also  evident  that  a  tool  the  founding  editor  of  The  Oil 
was  available  for  serving  the  Daily,  is  made  jointly  each  year 
printing  needs  of  weeklies,  hy  the  Association  and  the 
shoppers,  and  other  publica-  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
tions.  At  the  end  of  two  years.  William  F.  Bland  of  Petro- 


■OTTnci, 


David  M.  Turner  Jr. 


oil  papei  up  LU  pages  _  .  DU 

section  or  any  equvilent  r  It  Iirill 

)ination,  e.g.,  a  16-page  ta-  Andrew  S.  Edson  —  to 
1  in  full  color.  Ruder  &  Finn,  Inc.,  as  an  ac- 

,e  coinpany  bu.lt  a  2,800  executive.  Prior  to  enter- 

re  foot  addition  to  the  plant 

DUse  the  new  press  and  all  P^^lic  relations,  Edson  was 
ated  mailing  equipment  and  ^  staff  writer  for  the  Memphis 
ige  facilities.  At  first,  the  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  and  al- 
configuration  included  both  so  held  editorial  positions  with 
netal  and  photocomposition  Star  Newspapers,  suburban 


by  the  photo  units,  hot  metal 
for  headline,  display,  and  clas¬ 
sified  matter.  However,  the  pa¬ 
per  has  recently  converted  com¬ 
pletely  to  photocomposition  with 
two  Compugraphic  4961s  for 
text,  two  7200s  for  display,  four 
Fairchild  TTY  keyboards,  and 
two  VariTyper  Headliners  for 
backup. 

The  company  has  expanded 
considerably  its  use  of  process 
color  for  advertising  and  edito¬ 
rial  illustrations.  At  present, 
color  separations  are  produced 
outside  the  plant.  This  may  be 
brought  in-house  within  the 
near  future. 


WILLIAMSPORT  SUN-GAZETTE 

Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 


^lie  Hugusta  Ckmntcle 

Augusta,  Georgia 


Some  of  America’s  most 
forward-looking  newspapers  are 
run  on  Goss  Metro-Offsets. 
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Mrs.  Warren  to  assist 
mother  on  Bangor  News 

Mrs.  Lillis  T.  Jordan,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Bangor  Publishing 
Co.,  announces  the  appointment 
of  her  daughter,  Joanne  Jordan 
Warren,  to  the  position  of  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president. 

Mrs.  Warren  is  the  fourth 
generation  of  the  family  to 
serve  the  company.  She  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 

At  the  same  time  the  election 
of  Richard  Jordan  Warren  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  Bangor  Publishing  Co. 
was  announced  by  the  pres¬ 
ident. 

Richard  J.  Warren  rep¬ 
resents  the  fifth  generation  of 
the  family  to  serve  on  the 
board. 

• 

Blast  wrecks  plant 

An  explosion  and  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  the  office  of  the  Dallas 
(Orem)  Itemizer-Observer,  a 
weekly.  Gwen  Van  Den  Bosch, 
editor,  said  trouble  with  a  fur¬ 
nace  preceded  the  blast. 


Steven  Sturm 
new  ad  manager 

Steven  B.  Sturm,  27,  native 
of  Kewanee,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly  created  position  of 
advertising  director  of  the  Ke¬ 
wanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier. 

In  announcing  the  selection, 
Gerald  G.  (Jerry)  Moriarity, 
publisher,  stated  that  Sturm 
will  begin  his  duties  Monday, 
Nov.  30. 

For  the  past  two  years 
Sturm  has  been  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  development  program  of 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  in  Davenport, 
Iowa.  He  previously  served  in 
the  advertising  departments  of 
two  newspapers. 

• 

Raise  mail  price 

Mail  subscription  rates  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and 
Daily  Oklahoman  will  be  in¬ 
creased  January  1  from  $15  a 
year  to  $21.  Each  paper  will 
accept  subscriptions  until  then 
at  the  $15  rate. 


.VNNOUNCEMEM'S 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ON  LAKE  CUMBERLAND.  KY.— Solid 
weekly  in  rapidly-developing  market 
soon  to  become  state’s  largest  retire¬ 
ment  resort.  Potential  much  greater 
than  present  healthy  gross.  Mitor/ 
Publisher  in  poor  health.  $35M.  Box 
1694,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


5-DAY  DAILY  +  WEEKLY  newspa¬ 
per,  well-established,  in  Zone  5.  Sell 
for  less  than  last  year’s  gross.  Requires 
a  minimum  of  cash.  Financing  avail¬ 
able.  Write  Box  1684,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 


OUTSTANDING,  highly-profitable  news 
paper  for  an  aggressive  man/ wife  team. 
Nearly  100  years  old  and  well-estab¬ 
lished.  Right  team  can  earn  over  $35,- 
000  annually  plus  pay  off  debt  in  10 
years.  Minimum  $30,000  down;  total 
price  $150,000.  This  attractive  property 
is  located  in  a  highly  desirable  sub¬ 
urban  community  near  one  of  the  mid¬ 
west’s  major  cities.  Box  1677,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LOUISIANA  WEEKLY,  exclusive  in 
Parish.  $65,000 ;  $12,000  down.  Offset. 
Growth.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Em¬ 
poria,  Kans. — 66801. 


GREIAT  TOWN  FOR  A  FAMILY 
Prize-winning  weekly  for  sale  by  own¬ 
er.  Gross  $78,000.  Progressive  commun¬ 
ity.  Easy  terms.  Write  or  call:  L.  D. 
Williams,  Rec’ord-Hera'd,  Areola,  III. 
-  61910. 


TWIN  IDAHO  OFFSET  WEEKLIES, 
$.50M — 29%  down  (includes  building). 
Great  opportunity  —  desirable  area. 
BILL  KING  ASSCyCIATES,  2025  Foot¬ 
hills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo. — 80401.  (303) 
279-6345. 


RETIRING  Virginia  editor-publisher 
offers  small  6-day  LP  daily.  $160,000 — 
$45,000  down — balance  from  earnings. 
Responsible  professionals  contact  A.  G. 
Lewis,  Box  73,  Hardwick,  Mass. — 01037. 


SOUTHERN  IDAHO  OFFSET  county- 
seat  exclusive.  Sell  at  gross  $25,000 : 
$7,500  down.  Krehbiel-Bolitho.  Box  133, 
Emporia,  Kans. — 66801. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING  CHAIN 
wishes  to  purchase  weekly  with  offset 
printing  facilities  in  Zone  2.  Box  1621, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Expansion  possibilities  and  sound  finan¬ 
cial  record  are  musts!  Box  1685,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  WEEKLY/ DAILY 
Area  2 — New  Jersey  preferred 
Box  1623,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Serwice  Company.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  1242S,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PRINT  SHOPS  FOR  SALE 

\  PRINTING  DIVISION  of  New  Mexico 
i  newspaper,  walk-in  trade — $10M.  Dean 
Sellers.  Broker,  1415  Blast  University 
Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. — 85203. 


NEWSPAPER  .SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


UPPITY  WOMEN 

Househens,  too,  want  more  than  you 
know  almut  women’s  liberation  ideas. 
Weekly  $5  column  discusses  equal 
rights,  sex,  family,  marriage,  jobs.  Box 
404,  Chappaqua,  N.Y.  10514. 


WEEKLY — Blditorial  «...rtoon,  cross¬ 
word  puzzle,  3  comic  strips,  3  panel 
cartoons.  Anderson  B'eatures,  3230 
dgeland  Ave.,  Macon,  G.a. — 31204. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
APP^USERS^^^^CONSmJ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX,  I 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  j 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R.  | 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  j 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  \ 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  Writing  ! 
Short  Paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to 
write,  where  and  how  to  sell,  and  i 
supply  lists  of  editors  buying  from  ! 
bejpnners.  Small  checks  can  add  up  to 
worthwhile  extra  income.  Write  to  sell 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts:  BAR¬ 
RETT.  Dept.  C-446-J,  6216  N.  Clark, 
Chicago,  Ill.— 60626. 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLICA’nON,  bi¬ 
weekly,  published  in  Switzerland,  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  executive  job  ad¬ 
vertising.  No  editorial.  Equity  _  invest¬ 
ment  available.  Contact:  R.  Price,  300 
E.  74th  St.,  Apt.  28-G,  New  York,  N.Y. 
—10021.  Ph:  (212)  635-6529  preferably 
before  Thanksgiving. 


LIKE  COLORADO? 
Established  monthly  magazine  with  na¬ 
tional  potential  is  seeking  experienced 
editor  to  take  over.  Capital  investment 
is  required.  Box  1566,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers’’ 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8063  nights:  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

DAILY  NEIWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine. 

Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Mil’er 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SE'LLERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

IT’S  NOT  ’ITIE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BOOK  REVIEWS— Readers  love  Betty 
Zulch’s  reviews  of  new  books!  Now 
appearing  weekly  on  radio  and  large 
city  newspaper — am  ready  to  expsmd. 
"Try  this!  Samples — Box  1708,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


20  years  experience  solving 
I)ressr<x>m  pnxluction  problems, 
servicing  Hoe  and  Cline  equipment. 
FPF’IERIGK  L.  E'AIELLA 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER  TO 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
3  Worth  PI..  Old  Bridge,  N.J.  08857 
Telephone  (201)  679-6839 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS  ’HME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  766-3060,  Re¬ 
corder  Pub.  Co.,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. — 
07924. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 
“SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order) 


4-wtelit . $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weekt .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weel(s . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

l-week  . $1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  (or  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittpnee  should  accompany  elat- 
titled  copy  when  sebmitted  ter  pub- 
lleatloH  unless  credit  hat  been  es- 
(ablished. 


4-weeks  . $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
!  Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

I  Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  arc  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(4C  2121  Plaza  2-7050 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

COMPOSiyG  ROOM  | 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden  I 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of  1 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units  ' 
for  computers.  FUN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223.  | 

DRASTICALLY  REDUCED  FINAL 
CLOSE-OUT  OF 

LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES 
BUILDING  BETNG  DEMOLISHED 
INTERTYPE  G-4  with  4  Mag  type 
complete:  new  $35,000;  now  ....$8,500 


MA^I^EKY  &  SUPPLIES 

MAILROOM  EQVIPMEMT 

SIGNODE  NAROSTRAP  WIRE  TYER  i 
Completely  automatic  with  Pressure 
Bar:  includes  $500  spare  Tvister  s 

Block;  3  years  old,  used  less  than  2 
hours  a  day ;  excellent  condition.  Total 
Price:  $5,900.  The  Daily  Tribune.  Royal 
Oak,  Mich.— 48067.  Ph:  (313)  541-3000. 

MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONFIY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish- 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MISCEU^mOVS^ACHimR  1 

REDUCED  FOR  QUICK  SALE! 

ALPHATYPE  SYSTEM:  2  recorders 
and  1  printout. 

HEADLINFIRS:  2  Model  820,  assorted 
fonts. 

DYCRIL  PLATEMAKING  PI.ANT: 
Complete— washout  unit,  conditioning 
unit,  arc  lamp,  contact  frame,  etc. 

MULTI LITH  20  x  24  Offset  Press,  new. 

DRAWTNG  BOARDS:  4  assorted. 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 

i  WEST  COAST  COLLEGE  seeks  new 
faculty  member  for  ’71-’72.  Master’s 
and  substantial  newspaper  experience 
required.  Ph.D.  preferred.  Bo.x  1718, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

^4DMim^RA  Tl  VE 


INTERTYPE  C-4  with  4  Mag  type  ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 

complete;  new  $23,000;  now _ $7,500  ,  and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 

LINOTYPE  Model  35  with  4  mag  type  ' 

complete:  new  $23,000;  now  ....$2,900  ' 

LINOTYPE  Model  14  with  6  mag  type  i  MISCELLAyEOUS  MACHIISERY 

complete:  now  . $750  1  ^ — ' — - — — ^ 

LINOTYPE  Model  33  with  6  Mag  type  ^  ^  wide-range  Hammond  Saw  .$  650 

complete:  now  . $2,200  !  1  30.  $3,000 


SUDDEN  DFIATH  opens  managership 
vigorous  6-day  evening  offset  daily  in 
txTi.'  T>tTibfT>c?  t  a.. UK  I  growing  California  area.  Only  experi- 

INK  PUMPS.  Lincoln  ink  pumps  with  manager  with  excellent  record 

»n,l  eve. head  units.  ^  p  q  Walnut 

Creek,  Calif. — 94596. 


pumi>  hoist  and  overhead  units. 
I  mini  lies  to  : 

Shirley  Henry  (313)  846-8000 
5220  Oakman  Blvd. 
Dearborn,  Michigan — 49126 


2  COMFTTS  2  Mag  type  TTS  complete : 

each  now  . $2,000 

COMET  2  mag  tyiie  TTS  complete: 

now  . $4,000 

ELEKTRON  2  Mag  type  TTS  high- 

siieed:  now  . $10,000 

Call  or  write: 

.loe  Hart  or  John  DeRosa 
HERALD-JOURNAL 
P.O.  Box  1657 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. — 29301 
Ph:  (803)  .582-4511 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


F'OR  SALE:  JUSTAPE.  non-mixing, 
with  automatic  hyphenation  module.  Im¬ 
mediately  available!  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems.  Inc.,  325  Central  Ave.,  White 
Plains.  N.Y.— 10606.  (914)  761-7800. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertyjies — ^Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


PHOTON  200 — Machine  in  fine  oper¬ 
ating  condition.  Phone  for  details  (312) 
474-5423,  Mr.  Remaley.  Priced  very 
low  for  quick  sale! 


2  LINOMATIC  OPERATING  UNITS 
for  paper  tape  operation  of  Linotype 
Elektron  hot-metal  machines.  1966 
S#680  and  689.  Priced  for  immediate 
sale  at  $1,000  each  F.O.B.  Ph:  (815) 
844-5161  collect  or  write  Lyndal  Bosom- 
worth,  The  Johnson  Press,  Inc.,  800  N. 
Court  St.,  Pontiac,  Ill. — 61764. 


1  12"  Goodkin  Stat  Camera  ....$1,750 
1  Single  plate  Sta-Hi  Router  ....$  400 
1  Single  page  Chemco  etcher  . . .  .$1,300 
THE  TRIBUNE  COMPANY 
507  E.  Kennedy  Blvd. 

P.O.  Box  191  I 

Tampa  Florida — 33601  ! 

(AC  813)  224-7960 

LINOTYPE  36  Mixer.  #66683.  Gas. 
feeder,  quadder,  blower  and  saw.  Spar¬ 
tan  faces . $3500 

LINOTYPE  33.  #68081.  Electric  Feed¬ 
er.  Corona  and  Erbar  to  42  pt.  ..$2700  , 
LINOTYPE  5.  #58745.  TTS  unit.  Al¬ 
ternating  mold.  Safeties.  Electric  feed¬ 
er . $1350 

LINOTYPE  5.  #66278.  TTS  unit.  Elec- 

trie  Feeder . $1900 

G-4-4  INTERTYPE.  #20098.  Blower, 
quadder  and  saw.  Almost  new  Spartan 
faces.  Electric,  good  condition.  ..$2400  j 
FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-SIZER.  Latest  I 
model.  85  and  65-line  screens.  Reduces  j 
or  enlarges  in  any  ratio  up  to  4  times,  i 
Engraves  up  to  12%  by  16  inches.  In  i 

excellent  condition . $2460  I 

MORRISON  slug  stripper,  $75;  G-4  i  _ 

Glider  saw,  $150:  NOLAN  plate  mor-  i 
tiser,  $230  :  Nolan  mat  scorcher,  $200  ;  I 
MONOMELT  plate  shaver.  $400;  ATF  | 
proof  press  with  bed,  $100.  I 

LUDLOW  MATS— Tempo  Me<l.  18-24- 
30-48,  $100  per  font. 


PASTE-CP  SUPPLIES 

HIGHEST  DISCOUNTS 
ALLOWED  ON  BORDER  TAPES 
Mail  for  catalog  of  yottr  choice 

1.  Composing  Room  —  3.  Press  Room 

2.  Circulation  —  4.  Data  Proc¬ 

essing  Sup¬ 
plies 


PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY,  INC. 

313  Congress  St., 

Boston,  Mass. — 02210 
SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 
6965  Rrst  Ave.,  North 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — 33710 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4433 
Box  5500,  .\kron,  Ohio — 44313 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


PUBLICATIONS  EXECUTIVE  to  di- 
I  rect  international  business  news  opera- 
'  tions :  own  printing  presses,  news  bu¬ 
reaus,  wire  services.  Newspaper  man¬ 
agement  and  e<litorial  experience  de¬ 
sired.  Executive-level  salary,  all  bene¬ 
fits.  (Outside  N.Y.C.)  Write  Consultant, 
Box  1680,  Fkiitor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

niE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
SACRAMFINTO.  CALIF. 

TO  SALES  MANAGE  RETAIL,  NA¬ 
TIONAL  AND  CLASSIFIED  MAN¬ 
AGERS  AND  THEIR  RESPECTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS.  COMPETITIVE 
NEWSPAPER  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED. 

THE  BEE  HAS  OUTSIDE  STAFFS 
TOTALING  400  SALESMEN  AND  IS 
THE  LEADING  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE 
NATION'S  40TH  MARKET. 

APPLY  IN  PERSON  OR  SEND 


HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (1954) 
C-H  Newspaper  Conveyors 
CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS 

*>00  1  ^xa-HI^MASTEI^OR^^^ 


IN  FULL  DAILY  PRODUCTION  USE 
One  Linofilm  photo  <init  WP-1  ;  one 
Linofilm  keyboard  (IBM!  WK-1  with 
Linomix ;  and  one  Linofilm  computer 
tape  reader  attachment.  Sell  as  full 
cold-type  system,  or  separate  pieces. 
Box  1(591,  FJditor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTON  713-20  with  expanding  mem¬ 
ory,  white  space  adjustment,  etc.,  90 
days  warranty  on  parts  and  labor,  one 
year  on  electronic  parts.  Only  $29.9.50. 
Call  or  write  AKI.  13256  Northrup 
Way.  Bellevue.  Wash. — 98004.  Ph: 
(206)  747-6960. 


per  font. 

Tempo  Black  18  to  72:  Bodoni 
Black,  24-36  Garamond,  18  to  36 ; 
Italic.  18  to  36;  Coronet  Black 
Italics  30  to  72:  Bodoni  Black  Ital¬ 
ics,  18  to  36.  All  priced  to  move. 
THE  EXAMINER 

P.O.  Box  458.  Independence.  Mo.  64051 
Phone  816-254-8600 
Ben  F.  Weir,  Publisher 


BEN  SHUI,MAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
40-PAGE  GOSS  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
5  units— 2  folders — excellent  printer — 


PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 

21st  &  “Q”  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif,  95813 
Ah  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
N^SPAPER  ASSOCIATION  Man¬ 
ager  applications  now  being  received. 
Send  full  qualifications  to:  Oregon 
Newspaiier  Publishers'  Assn.,  P.O.  Box 

3165,  Eugene,  Oreg. — 97403. _ 

EXECUTIVE  to  head  up  influential  na¬ 
tional  journalism  association.  Attrac¬ 
tive  ralary,  bright  future,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  working  conditions  in  small  mid- 
western  city.  Send  resumd  and  salary 
history  to  H.  Campbell.  1222  Stuart, 
Baton  Rouge.  La. — 70808. 

ASSISTANT  TO  CONTROLLER 


j  Terrific  buy  for  publisher  who  requires  i  Challenging  iiosition  with  our  organiza- 


i  page  capacity. 

INCLUDES:  10,000-lb.  Ink  Tank  (pip- 
r*  TUI  POT  ing  with  valves  at  ink  fountains) — 

„  , iO-Ton  Emersion  Heater  electric  compensators — Cutler-Hammer 
Melting  Unit  complete  with  gas  tur-  conveyor— 3  Capco  colour  fountains— 
®  i  6  position  reel  stand  with  hoist— 3-year- 

,.nnv„  Wood  mat  former — Sta-Hi  master 


SAVE  MORE  THAN  $5,000  on  Ludlow 
Swiftape.  Like  new.  Call  W.  E.  Mc¬ 
Kinney.  Marietta  (Ohio)  Times.  (614) 
373-2121. 

PRINT  SHARP!  Stay  sharp  with  non- 
compressible  im. Duralumin  Base.  Ask 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina.  Ohio— 44256. 

TWO  F’RIDE'N  REPRODUCERS.  8.pt.. 
12-pt.  Maintenance  inspection  just 
completeil :  excellent  condition.  Best 
offer.  Mailers.  P.O.  Box  1263,  Mer- 
chantville,  N.J. —  08109. 


^AILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

TYING  MACHINES— 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC 
New;  never  used;  tremendous  discounts 
FLA’T  WIRFl — 30  ties/ min.-wire  width. 
.063-.  100 

ROUND  WIRE — 24  bundles/min.-14  to 
18 1/6  gauge 

Also  available  for  rent  or  lease 
General  Strapping  Div., 
GIFFORD-WOOD,  INC. 

1  Hudson  Ave.,  Hudson.  N.Y.  12534 
(518)  828-7652 


converted  for  natural  gas.  Serial  No. 
IF5-821.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

FAST  ETCH  MACHINE 
Dow  Chemco  Magnesium  Fast  Etch 
Machine  Model  507.  Maximum  plate 
size  24"  X  26",  minimum  plate  size 
I  10"  X  10" — for  line  or  halftone  work. 
“  !  Machine  in  good  working  condition  and 


available  for  immediate  delivery. 

For  information,  call  or  write  Walker 
Young.  Purchasing  Director,  The  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  &  Ledger-Star.  Norfolk, 
Va.  23501— Telephone  70.3-62.5-1431. 

COMPLFTE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  INCLUDES 
16-page  Goss  Dek-A-Tuhe  press  with 
all  stereo  equipment;  four  automatic 
Intertypes:  two  Intertype  C-4-4  with 
qiiadders  and  saws  ;  Elrod  :  Ludlow  ;  and 
associated  composing  room  auxiliaries: 
Justape  with  hyphenation,  readers  and 
punches.  All  in  good  condition  and  in 
use.  Available  about  Jan.  1  ;  offers 
being  accepted  now.  Contact  John 
Sweeney  or  Arthur  Crosbie.  Daily 
Chronicle,  Box  167,  Willimantic,  ^nn. 
—06226.  Ph;  (203)  423-4501. 


USED  BROWN  CARAVELLE  Process 
Camera  with  wide  angle  lens— $1,900. 
20  X  24  size.  Ready  to  move.  Mr.  Re¬ 
maley.  Litho  Type,  Inc.  (312)  474-5423. 


mat  former — 4000-lb.  electric  metal  pot 
— router-boring  and  finishing  machine 
— chipping  blocks  plus  other  auxiliary 
e<(uiment. 

"AS  IS— WHERE  IS’’— $25,000 
(OR  BEST  OFFER) 

Write — Wire  or  Call  Collect 
PAUL  lANNUZZf 
DAISONS  PRESS.  LTD. 

14  Bentworth  Avenue 
Toronto-19.  Ont.,  Canada 
(416)  889-9282 

FOR  SALE 

GOSS  MARK  I  HEADLINER 
Ser.  No.  2204 
Installed  1957 

6  Units.  3  Color  Half  Decks 
Double  F'older  and  Upp<  r  Formers 
Skip  Slitter — Compression  Lockup 
90°  Stagger 
Goss  RTP,  Unit  Drive 

'  Flxcellent  Condition — 

May  Be  Seen  On  Edition 
Available  Summer  1971 
i  Call,  write  or  wire; 


lion.  Degree  in  Accounting.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  learn  newspaper  bus¬ 
iness.  Will  supei-vise  accounting  and 
credit  and  collections.  Hours:  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  We  offer  a  complete  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  resume  to: 

R.  H.  Taylor 

PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 

217  W.  Campbell 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill.  60006 


DC  RECTIFIER  (250  H.P..  208-volts, 
continuous  duty)  ;  Wesel  Router;  (2) 

M-32  Ehohers :  Master  Plate  Processor; 

^pr",;;rrat:^e,r/or  J."o^"';:re’?;i).‘'"Sa  j  I’^O  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
Dick  Morton  (201)  538-2000.  '  (AC  816)  221-9060 


CIRCULATION 

THRIVING  200,000  DAILY  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper — Zone  2 — is  now  hiring 
experienced  District  Managers.  Must 
have  several  years  of  experience,  excel¬ 
lent  references,  and  outstanding  record 
in  working  with  counselors,  newspaper 
boys,  and  dealers.  Not  afraid  of  work 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  job.  Salary 
$150  to  $200  depending  upon  ability 
and  experience.  Excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  other  fine  incentives.  Write 

1604,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

“CTRCULA’nON  MANAGER  F'OR 
CONTROLLED/ VOLUNTARY  PAY 
Chain  of  five  Southeastern  Penna.  week¬ 
lies  with  50.000  circulation.  Good  job 
only  for  individual  who  has  experience 
and  can  handle  voluntary  pay  system. 

Box  1555,  Flditor_&  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRE(jfOR 
One  of  the  country’s  most  competitive 
markets  offers  an  opportunity  to  a  cir¬ 
culation  professional  to  step  into  the 
leadership  role.  We  are  a  5-day  even¬ 
ing  and  Saturday  morning  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  approximately 
85,000.  Excellent  benefits  and  future. 
Present  director  will  continue  in  a 
consulting  capacity.  Apply :  Charles  A. 
West,  Business  Manager.  The  Herald- 
News,  Passaic,  N.J. — 07055.  Ph  :  (AC 
201)  777-6000.  ext.  .336  or  2.50. 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  November  21,  1970 
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Help  Wented 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


CIRCVLATIOIS  i 


FULL  CHARGE  MANAGER  for  30.000  i 
circulation  weekly  newspaper.  No  co  •  I 
lections.  Top  benefits,  excellent  oppt>i* 
tunity.  Area  2.  Send  resxiin^ — confiden¬ 
tial — to  Box  1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  WISH  TO  EXPAND  and  improve 
our  present  carrier  boy  system.  Award¬ 
winning  6,500  p.ni.  in  Zone  2  with  3- 
year  growth  over  60%.  Modern  offset 
plant.  If  you  can  help,  give  salary 
requirements,  availability  in  first  letter, 
to  Box  1725.  JMitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATIOIS  SALES 

WELL-KNOWN  circulation  promotion 
and  supply  organization  seeks  services 
of  a  sales  representative,  to  be  based 
in  Chicago  area  and  to  travel  four  j 
surrounding  states.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  financially  with  rapidly-growing 
organization.  Future  income  limite<l 
only  by  your  own  ability.  Send  resume 
and  starting  salary  reijuirements  to 
Box  1690,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

^^ASSmElTAI^RriSlISC 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
One  of  the  countries  most  competitive 
markets  offers  an  opiwrtunity  to  classi¬ 
fied  professional  to  step  into  a  leader¬ 
ship  role.  We  are  a  5-day  evening  and 
Saturday  morning  nesvspa|)er  with  a 
circulation  of  approximately  85,000. 
^cellent  benefits  and  future.  Present 
manager  going  to  250,000  daily.  Ajii)ly : 
Mr.  Charles  A.  West.  Business  Mgr., 
The  Herald-News.  9SR  Main  Ave., 
Passaic.  N.J.— 07055.  Ph:  (201)  777- 
6000.  ext.  336.  or  250. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

The  one  we  want  to  direct  our  staff  of 
able  men  and  women  in  our  modern, 
expanding,  Middlewest  daily  operation 
should  be  experienced  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  techniques,  ’phone  room  oper¬ 
ation,  classifieil-display  layout  and, 
most  of  all,  in  selling  a  good  product. 
Starting  salary  dependent  upon  exper¬ 
ience,  plus  bonuses  and  many  other 
security  measures,  such  as  life  and 
hospital  insurance,  retirement  fund, 
sick  bay,  etc.  We  will  have  a  tempting 
offer  for  the  right  applicant.  1 

Pleasant,  prosiierous,  modern  town; 
best  of  office  facilities.  A  confidential 
interview  at  your  convenience  will  be 
arranged. 

FOX  1723.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  assume  full 
control  suburban  daily’s  classified  de¬ 
partment.  Good  potential.  Requires 
solid  classified  experience,  management 
and  promotional  ability.  Salary,  incen¬ 
tive  program  and  good  fringe  benefits. 
Contact  Ben  F.  Weir,  Sr.,  The  Exam¬ 
iner,  P.O.  Box  458,  Independence,  Mo. 
—64051. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 

MANAGER-PROGRAMMER  for  South¬ 
ern  daily  utilizing  Univac  9200;  3  to  5 
years’  experience,  and  knowle<lge  of 
R.P.G.  and  B.A.L.  languages  desired. 
Excellent  future  —  opiiortunity  for 
growth  with  department.  Salary  open. 
Reply  to  Box  1695.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  REP  for  well-equipped 
Florida  offset  shopper.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  sales,  layout,  and  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  responsibility.  You’ll  be  proud  to 
represent  us!  Confidential.  Write  Box 
1400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SPACE  SALESMAN,  experienced; 
strong  on  sales  and  layout.  Position 
open  on  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
small  dailies  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Florida.  Complete  new  million  dollar 
offset  plant.  Write  Marshall  Wyatt, 
Advtg.  Dir..  Naples  Daily  News,  Na¬ 
ples,  Fla. — 33940. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  \ 


SMALL  BUT  GROWING  DAILY  needs 
good  ad  manager  to  work  with  inter¬ 
ested  staff.  Insurance,  vacations,  etc. 
Wapakoneta  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  home¬ 
town  of  Neil  Armstrong,  first  man  on 
the  moon.  Write  G.  W.  McCoy. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  North¬ 
eastern  afternoon  and  Sunday.  Must 
be  hard-selling  director,  not  afraid  of 
a  tough  challenge.  Box  1622,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING — Service  agency’s  retail 
accounts.  Minimum  salai’y,  excellent 
commission.  Young  go-getter  for  great 
N.J.  opportunity.  Write  President,  Box 
1675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  for  afternoon  ABC  daily. 
At  least  3  years  exi)erienee.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  commission  and  retirement  plan. 
Company-paid  insurance.  Great  area  for 
raising  a  family.  Outdoor  sports  en¬ 
thusiasts  will  appreciate  the  area  most. 
Contact  Forrest  R.  Johnson,  East  Ore¬ 
gonian,  P.O.  Box  1089,  Pendleton, 
O'reg. — 97801. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN 
Fine  opportunity  for  ambitious  self-  I 
starter  with  minimum  of  6  years’  ex-  ; 
jMTience  selling  and  servicing  retail 
accounts. 

Prefer  Metro  experience  but  will  con¬ 
sider  service  with  good-sized  South¬ 
western  daily. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  substantial  sales 
l)onuses  with  the  most  progressive  pub¬ 
lishing  company  in  Texas. 

.Send  complete  resume  to  THE  HOUS- 
’I'ON  POST,  HOUSTON.  TEXAS  77001. 
Att'n:  Personnel. 

.■Ill  Equal  Opportunily  Employer. 

DO-IT-ALL  AD  REP  for  new,  live-wire 
weekly  competing  with  absentee-owned 
daily.  Offset.  Good  pay,  substantial 
sUK'k  option  to  sales,  layout  producer. 
Fur  details  send  resume  to  Zane  Miles, 
Carson  Review,  P.O.  Box  1688,  Carson 
City,  Nev. — 89701. 


EDITORIAL 

ALASKA  OFFSET  DAILY  seeking 
general  assignment  reporter  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  who  can  use 
camera  to  fill  out  3-man  editorial  staff. 
Assignments  will  include  police,  court, 
local  affairs,  sports,  features  and  oc¬ 
casional  turns  on  desk.  Send  samples 
of  work.  resum4  and  references  to 
Lew  Williams,  Daily  News,  Box  79, 
Ketchikan,  Alaska — 99901. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Weekly  modern  offset  operation 
in  expanding  Southern  area 

Very  successful  medium-sized  weekly 
requires  combination  of  business-ori¬ 
entated  editor-writer.  May  go  daily. 
Must  have  experience  in  personnel  man¬ 
agement,  strong  desire  for  "local  news” 
journalism,  an  interest  in  semi-rural 
community.  Unique  opportunity  for  the 
right  manager.  Area  3.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  is  needed  for 
afternoon  offset  daily  with  16,500  cir-  I 
culation.  This  is  a  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  experienced  and  aggres¬ 
sive  person  to  write  e<litorials  and  in¬ 
terpretive  news.  Progressive  newspaper 
in  All  America  city  offers  generous 
salary  and  fringe  l^nefits.  Write  or 
phone  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald, 
P.O.  Box  711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.— 29730. 

Ph:  (803)  327-7161.  j 

THE  CATHOLIC  REVIEW,  Maryland’s 
largest  ABC  weekly  newspaper,  has  an  j  J 
opening  for  a  versatile  staffer  inter-  j  c 
ested  in  reporting  and  copy  editing,  i 
Pleasant  working  conditions  with  pen-  I 
sion  plan  and  fully-paid  health  insur-  < 
ance.  Newspaper  is  bright,  progressive,  i 
consistent  award-winner.  Write:  Edi-  ,  < 
tor,  'fhe  Catholic  Review,  Box  777,  l 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203.  ( 

REPORTER — Two  years’  experience  or  ■ 
J-school  degree.  Western  N.Y.  12,000  ; 
population—  10,000  circulation  daily,  j  \ 
$140  weekly.  Immediate  oiwning.  Apply 
by  letter  only.  Evening  Tribune,  Hor-  ' 
nell,  N.Y.— 14843.  1 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  by  The  Daily  ! 

5  Item,  Sunbury,  Pa.  Experienced  with  ; 

1  wire  copy  and  makeup  essential.  40-  ! 
hour  week,  good  pay,  fringe  benefits.  ; 
Write  Don  R.  Liindgraff,  City  Editor.  : 

I  The  Daily  Item,  Sunbury,  Pa. — 17801.  \ 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  EDITOR  for  medium-  | 
size  New  England  daily  and  Sunday. 
New  position  for  experienced  graphic 
arts  editor,  able  to  work  closely  with 
news  and  city  editors.  Coordinate  pic-  ' 
tures  and  news  in  all  departments,  han¬ 
dle  photo  assignments,  prepare  layouts, 
assist  in  typographical  design  of  pages, 
participate  in  story-planning  processes, 
act  as  liaison  with  photo  services. 
Knowledge  of  news  as  well  as  photog¬ 
raphy  necessar.v.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringes.  Write  Box  1676,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  SPURTS  EDITOR  j 
Expanding  Gannett  Group  newspai>er  ' 
requires  imaginative  deskman  familiar 
with  photos,  layouts  and  wire  copy.  Ex-  ; 
cellent  opportunity  for  ambitious  siKjrts 
writer  on  way  up.  Exceptional  benefits.  ! 
Please  send  written  resume  including  , 
salary  requirements  to  Managing  Eli- 
tor,  'I'he  Evening  News,  85  Dickson  St.,  > 
Newburgh,  N.Y. — 12550.  All  replies  ' 
confidential.  i 

I  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
;  Care  to  join  an  aggressive,  young  news 
1  team  on  a  growing  medium-size  A.M. 
paper  in  Western  Maryland  ?  We  have 
openings  for  a  reporter  to  handle  our  ' 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  news  office,  and  a  ; 
general  assignment  reporter-photogra-  | 
pher  for  our  Hagerstown  office.  Your 
experience  and  .growth  will  only  be 
limited  by  your  own  ability  and  initia- 
1  tive.  Send  a  complete  resume  and  clips 
I  to  Personnel  Director,  The  Herald-Mail, 
j  Hagerstown,  Maryland  21740. 

!  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  a.m. 
lOM  daily  seeks  e<litor  with  experience 
in  staff  management,  editorial  writing 
(we’re  conservative),  and  community 
relations.  Furnish  resume  and  work  i 
samples.  Box  1724,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 

General  assignment,  hard  news 
and  features.  Minimum  3 
years’  daily  newspapering. 
Evening  half  of  medium-sized 
Southern  California  morning¬ 
evening  combination,  ^nd  full 
resume,  samples  first  letter. 
Norman  A.  Cherniss,  Press- 
Enterprise,  Box  792,  Riverside, 
Calif.— 92502. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — A  good  writer  with 
demonstrated  organizational  ability, 
imagination  in  the  use  of  pictures  and 
layout,  a  strong  commitment  to  local 
coverage  and  the  dedication  to  produce, 
as  the  hard-working  head  of  a  4-man 
department,  the  finest  sports  section 
possible.  Send  three  clips  of  stories  or 
columns  and  three  page  layouts,  to  Box 
1716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  N.Y.  award¬ 
winning  p.m.  daily.  Advancement  po¬ 
tential  with  prestigious,  growing  news¬ 
paper  group.  Experienced  desk  work 
desired ;  will  train  for  top  editor’s  slot. 
Write  full  particulars.  Box  1712,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

OPENINGS  for  general  assignments 
and  women’s  page  reporters  capable  of 
improving  a  Pulitzer  Prize  newspaper. 
Send  resume,  samples,  references,  and 
desires  to  Box  1711,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NOW  STAFFING 


Reporters 
Deskmen 
Sports  Desk 
Copy  Editors 

50-I00M  DAILY 

(212)  937-8100 


REPORTER  for  national  religious  hi-  | 
weekly  (Jan.  1.)  Skills  in  editing  and 
research  crucial.  Resume  to:  Editorial  1 
Offices,  Unitarian  Universalist  Associa-  [ 
tion,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. — 

02108.  j 

SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  ’ 
needs  editor-in-chief  to  manage  young,  , 
lively  staff.  Good  pay.  Box  1625,  Editor  j 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  capable 
of  moving  into  editorship  of  8,000  ABC 
offset  bi-weekly  in  Northern  Illinois. 
Prefer  J-school  graduate.  $11-$12,000. 
Send  complete  biographical  data  and 
references.  Bo.x  1700,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITING 

A  strong  copy  editor  will  find  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  going  beyond  routine  handling 
of  manuscripts  on  our  demanding  mag¬ 
azine.  Tliis  is  not  a  job  for  a  mere 
stylist.  We  need  an  experienced  person 
who  can  successfully  challenge  profes¬ 
sionally  researched  and  written  manu¬ 
scripts  on  fundamental  grounds.  He 
must  be  able  to  evaluate  an  article’s 
theme,  content,  organization,  and  ang¬ 
ling.  And  he  should  be  creative  enough 
to  rewrite  a  lead  and  disciplined  enough 
to  follow  through  on  the  last  detail. 
Salary  in  the  upper  teens.  Zone  2. 
Write  to  Box  1727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE  REPORTER  :  year  experience  I  NIGHT  DESK— Medium-size  Zone  2 
desired,  for  suburban  PM  daily.  Must  '  daily  needs  aggressive,  young  editor 
use  camera.  Contact  Basil  Stevens,  The  who  likes  responsibility  and  desires 
Daily  Eagle,  Wayne.  Mich. — 48184.  Ph;  i  chance  to  prove  what  he  can  do.  $9,000 
(313)  729-4000.  Competitive  salary,  to  start.  Write  Box  1722,  Editor  & 

benefits.  I'ublisber. 


COPY  EDITORS  (2) — Openings  cn 
both  the  A.M.  and  P.M.  for  experi¬ 
enced  editors  with  flair  for  heads  and 
sharp  tsliting.  Will  consider  recent  J- 
grads  interested  in  desk  work.  Grow¬ 
ing  dailies  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula. 
Send  resume  or  call  Orval  R.  McGuire, 
Personnel  Dir.,  The  Daily  Press,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  746,  Newport  News,  Va. — 
23607.  Ph:  (703)  244-8421. 

EXPERIENCED 
Sports  Writer 

Aggressive,  feature-minded, 
with  ability  to  handle  some 
makeup  and  do  specialty  col¬ 
umns.  Minimum  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience  newspaper  sports.  Me¬ 
dium-sized  Southern  California 
morning-evening  combination. 

Send  full  resume,  .samples,  first 
letter.  Norman  A.  Cherniss, 
Press-Enterprise,  Box  792, 
Riverside,  Calif. — 92502. 

DESKMAN/ WRITER 
TEXAS  DAILY  has  opening  for 
“swingman”  who  can  work  the  desk 
and  also  cover  stories  effectively. 
Award-winning,  afternoon  and  Sunday 
— 11,000  circulation  in  fast-growing 
Central  Texas  city  of  35,000  population. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  career  per¬ 
son.  Profit-sharing,  retirement,  other 
company  benefits.  Please  write  fully, 
include  recent  references.  KILLEEN 
DAILY  HERALD,  Box  1300,  Killeen, 
'Pexas — 76541. 
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HEI.P  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  MANAGER 

Investment  advice  is  our  specialty. 
Present  opening  is  for  a  man  or  woman 
with  intimate  knowledge  of  Wall 
Street  and  a  strong  editorial  back¬ 
ground — with  an  advisory  service, 
brokerage  house,  or  business  magazine. 
Key  elements  of  job  are  recommending 
editorial  i>olicy  and  directing  a  small 
staff.  Salary  open.  Write  Box  1717, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  telling  why  you 
want  to  leave  your  present  employer 
and  what  you  seek  from  a  new  one. 
Zone  2. 


YOUXG  EDITOR — experienced,  profes¬ 
sional.  dedicated.  Best  person  possible 
to  supervise  staff,  write,  merchandise 
c<^y  with  good  layouts,  produce  top 
local  readership  for  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  Midwestern  newspapers.  Excel¬ 
lent  growing  suburban  area.  Salary 
open.  Send  resume — earning  record  and 
references  to  the  publisher.  Box  1707, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

iJiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


HEl.P  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  with  broad  experience  in  re¬ 
porting  news  of  business  and  finance. 
Metropolitan  N.Y.  area.  Full  charge  of 
a  specialized  publication  aimed  at  a 
rapidly-developing  industry.  Box  1710, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEW.S  EDITOR  wanted  by 
10,000  daily  with  young  ideas  and  mod¬ 
ern  prize-winning  offset  format.  Effec¬ 
tive  layouts  and  headlines  essential. 
Moderate  living  costs.  $7,800  to  start. 
Send  full  resume  to  R.  M.  Seaton,  The 
Coffeyville  Journal,  Coffeyville,  Kans.— 
67337. 


OPERA  TORS—MACHIMSTS 

MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
Need  someone  experienced  on  Elektrons. 
Fairchild  tape  operation,  regular  Lino¬ 
type  machines,  Ludlow,  etc.  This  news¬ 
paper  offers  excellent  fringe  benefits 
inciuding  Blue  Cross.  Blue  Shield,  Ma¬ 
jor  Medical  coverage,  vacations  and 
other  advantages.  U^ion  or  eligible. 
Write  W.  Z.  Thompson.  General  Fore¬ 
man,  Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  229- 
239  W.  Short  St.,  Lexington,  Ky.  40507. 

iimiiiiiiM 


HEI.P  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


AddrcM - 


^ip  Code 


Authorized  by 


Clatfificetion 


OPERA  TORS—MACHIISISTS 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST— Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast.  Write  Bob  Yeiter.  The 
Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi, 
Miss.— 39531. 


MACHINIST,  days,  full-time;  perma¬ 
nent.  Area  2.  Photon  260  and  560's. 
Top  wages — all  benefits.  Write  Box 
1522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST — Permanent  position  lo¬ 
cated  in  Florida.  6-day  Daily.  All  ben¬ 
efits  including  insurance,  vacations, 
pension  plan,  sick  leave,  etc.  Present 
equipment  is  hot  metal.  Immediate 
plans  for  engraving  plant  and  cold 
tyiie.  Prefer  experienced  person  both 
in  hot  and  cold  metal.  Beautiful  place 
to  live,  good  schools,  within  driving 
range  of  4  universities.  Apply  Box 
1600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPERATOR  with  floor  experience;  old, 
established  6-person  job  shop;  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity,  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. — 
88201. 

MACHINIST  WANTED— Must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  maintaining  3  Linotypes  and 
2  Elektrons;  also  3  Fairchild  Perfor¬ 
ators.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  qual¬ 
ified  person.  Union  shop.  Write  Box 
478,  Utica.  N.Y.— 13503. 


HEl.P  Vli  ANTED 


PRODVCTlOy 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Medium-size  offset  newspaper  in  the 
Great  Northwest  is  looking  for  a  prov¬ 
en  leader  who  has  a  good  technical 
background  in  typography,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  systems  and  i  rmputer 
applications.  Even  more  impo.’tant,  a 
lierson  with  the  ability  to  motivate 
others  and  who  is  results-orienteil,  ca¬ 
pable  of  co-ordinating  and  organizing 
an  efficient  operation.  Top  salary  and 
benefits  for  the  right  applicant.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Box  1602,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Composing  Room 
FOREMAN 

for  medium-sized  Metropolitan 
Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday.  Must 
be  experienced  in  new  proc¬ 
esses. 

Good  benefits,  including  profit- 
sharing.  Elxceilent  growth  and 
advancement  possibilities. 

Please  send  a  resume  of  your 
e.xperience,  including  present 
salary,  to  Box  1720,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTON  200  OPERATORS  and/or  713  ! 
Technician  to  work  in  non-union  com-  ' 
mercial  shop  in  large  metropolitan  i 
printing  center.  Box  1248,  Editor  &  , 
Publisher.  i 


_ PLATE-MAKING 

STRIPPER,  experienced,  for  newspa-  I 
per-type  operation.  Good  pay.  Apply:  I 
Allied  Printing,  183  William  St.,  Engle-  j 
wood,  N.J.— 07631.  Ph:  (201)  567-8200.  | 


I  PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

j  EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  for  Goss 
Urbanite  offset  press  or  similar.  Good 
pay;  p.m.  shift,  4  to  12.  Apply:  Allied 
I  Printing.  183  William  St..  Englewood, 
j  N.J.  07631.  Ph:  (201)  567-8200. 

BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA.  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living. 
Need  experienced  person  for  combina¬ 
tion  department  with  8-unit  Hoe. 
$153.75  for  37%-hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice.  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota  Fla., 
— 33578;  or  phone  (813)  958-7756. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban  or  similar. 
High  wages — all  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  non-contributing  retirement.  Fine 
opportunity  with  fast-growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Located  in  Zone  5.  Please  state 
experience  and  give  home  'phone  num- 
I  ber  in  first  reply.  Box  1485,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 

HEAD  PRESSMAN-STEREO-COMB 
i  48-Page  Goss,  Autoplate,  immediately 
for  6-day  daily.  The  Press.  Dickinson, 
1  N.D.— 58601.  (AC  701)  225-8111. 


PlIRLIC  RELATIONS 

CHICAGO-BASED  medical  organization 
seeks  PR  or  news  writer.  Degree,  writ¬ 
ing  talent  a  must  for  news  relaases, 
si)eeches,  scripts,  etc.  Salary  $9M  to 
$12M,  depending  on  experience:  fringes 
excellent.  Send  resume,  story  samples 
to  Box  1645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAjpR  OIL  COMPANY  seeks  talented 
individual  to  maintain  media  relations 
in  Zone  6.  Candidate  should  have  de¬ 
gree,  2-3  years’  writing  experience  with 
exposure  to  paper  and  electronic  media 
releases  and  promotional  programs. 
Send  resumd  anil  samples  of  work  to 
Box  1705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PR  DIRECTOR  for  New  York  Power 
Pool.  Broad  PR  experience  in  electric 
utility  industry  required.  Write:  Man- 
.ager.  New  York  Power  Pool,  3890 
Carmen  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. — 12303. 


RESEARCH — ANALYSIS 

RESEARCH  MARKETING 

We  want  someone  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  research.  Must 
be  good,  fast,  creative  presentation 
writer,  problem-solver.  Must  know  sales 
problems  of  advertising  staffs,  retail 
field,  knowledge  of  research  techniques, 
sampling,  and  questionnaire  design. 

If  you’re  an  aggressive  self-starter  and 
creative  thinker,  come  grow  with  us  in 
Florida’s  finest  city — Fort  Lauderdale. 
Resume  and  salary  requirements  to  J. 
Coffey,  Personnel  Department,  Gore 
Newspapers  Co..  Box  131,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Florida — 33302. 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


Mail  to: 


_  PRINTERS 

OFFSET-LP  PRINTER :  darkroom  tech¬ 
nician.  Experienced.  All  benefits.  Write 
for  interview.  Alan  Poe,  The  Fauquier 
Democrat,  Warrenton,  Va. — 22186. 


PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  g 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


Democrat,  Warrenton,  Va. — 22186.  GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Director  of 

-  Operations.  Strong  in  production,  labor 

COMBINATION  MAN,  experienceil.  for  relations  and  cost  control.  Age  44  with 
5-day  13,500  circulation  afternoon  24  years’  experience  in  newspapers, 
daily  in  southwestern  Penna.,  east  of  Available  Jan,  1,  1971.  Box  1650,  Edi- 
Pittsburgh.  Good  scale,  most  fringe  tor  &  Publisher. 

benefits.  37%-hour,  5-day  week,  all  day-  - - - 

light.  Week-e.ids  off.  Hot  metal,  union 

shon.  Chance  for  move  up  from  smaller  AWARD-WINNER.  TOP  PRODUCER, 
shop.  Bustling  area.  Contact:  J.  with  same  large  daily  paper  20  years 
Thomas  Brooks,  Supt.  The  News-Dis-  in  advertising  and  promotion :  can  also 
patch,  Jeanette,  Pa. — 15644.  Ph:  (412)  help  in  labor  relations.  Age  65.  Inter- 
523-5541.  i  est^  in  Southern  Florida.  Available 

after  Jan.  1.  Box  1689,  Editor  &  Pub- 


PRODVCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Exper-  I 
ienced  only.  Worker  who  can  also 
direct  7-10  others  effectively  in  cold 
type  composition  department  (no 
press).  Southeastern  Penna.  weekly  I 
group.  Box  1560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
HUMOROUS.  HARD-HITTING 
Desires  position  metropolitan  daily 
Box  1562.  Editor  £  Publisher 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCVLATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  well 
versed  in  all  phases  of  circulation ;  can 
show  monthly  sains  while  cutting  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  Zones  1  and  2  preferred. 
Write  Box  1634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHEIR:  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor.  with  14  years’  experience  on  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoons  and  Sundays — competi-  | 
tive  areas — available  immediately  for  \ 
relocation.  College  educated,  married. 
Looking  for  si)ot  to  settle  down.  Top- 
notch  references.  Resume  furnished 
upon  request.  Box  1652,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OVER  20  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  all 
phases,  any  capacity :  excellent  record 
in  motivation,  sales,  service,  collections, 
and  organization.  Ready  to  relocate  any 
area.  Box  1699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPE’TENT,  EXPERIENCED  CM 
desires  relocation.  Excellent  adminis¬ 
trative  and  growth  record.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences,  including  present  employer. 
Interview  at  your  convenience.  Resumfi 
available.  Box  1719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

FORMER  reporter  and  sportswriter  for 
250.000  circulation  Western  daily  for 
five  years  seeks  reporting  or  sports- 
writing  job  with  newspaper  with  high 
standards.  Age  34.  Now  writing  news¬ 
letter.  If  intelligence,  talent,  motiva¬ 
tion  count,  contact  me.  Box  1615,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER— short  on 
experience,  long  on  talent  and  initiative 
looking  for  chance  to  demonstrate  news 
ability.  B.A.,  experience  on  student 
newspaper.  Military  completed.  Box 
1589.  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EDITOR — 9  years’  on  dailies,  wire  ser¬ 
vice — seeks  managing  editor,  city  editor 
slot  small-medium  daily.  ’Top  creden¬ 
tials;  family;  age  30.  Box  1696,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


VETERAN  SPORTSMAN— 8  years’  ex¬ 
perience  covering  everything  from  high 
school  to  Big  Ten.  Well-rounded  back¬ 
ground  :  writing,  reporting,  desks,  cam¬ 
era  and  lab,  backshop.  Family  man 
wants  to  settle  down.  Box  1667,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  Small  daily  or  weekly  in 
West  or  Southwest.  Know  editorial  op¬ 
eration  inside  out.  Box  1681,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEASONED  PHOTOGRAPHER,  20 
years’  as  staffer  on  1-million  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Zone  9.  seeks  position  as 
Picture  Editor  or  Chief  Photographer 
on  photo-conscious  daily  or  magazine. 
Experience  in  editing,  page  layout  and 
captioning.  Box  1544,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  or  call  (714)  327-0110. 


YOU  NEED  THIS  MAN:  Editor,  prize 
weekly  with  daily  experience  as  report¬ 
er.  photographer,  e<litorial  writer,  copy 
erlitor,  makeup  c<litor,  offers  you  re¬ 
sponsibility,  initiative,  dedication,  imag¬ 
ination,  experience.  Chart  1.  Box  1671, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  quit  PR. 
seeking  career  challenge  with  quality 
daily  offering  good  future  in  or  near 
metro  area.  Willing  to  learn  desk  or 
editorial  page  as  well  as  reporting. 
Age  30,  MAJ.  Call  (607)  565-2778. 


EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR- Medium  daily. 
29,  family.  J-grad.  Prefer  Zones  3,  4, 
6,  8.  Box  1709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

’TEAM  OF  4  Detroit  reporters  offering 
exclusive  news  and  feature  coverage 
of  auto  and  related  industries.  All  ex¬ 
perienced  in  business  and  technical  re¬ 
porting,  specializing  in  new,  conven¬ 
tional  and  performance  models,  design, 
production,  marketing,  tooling  and  la¬ 
bor.  Write:  Wilmot  Group,  10000  Som¬ 
erset.  Detroit,  Mich. — 48224. 


UNIQUE  TV  EDITORIAL 
SERVICE  AVAILABLE  !  ! 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  TV 
Program  Log  each  week  that  offers  list¬ 
ings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus 
storylines  and  movie  highlights.  Ma¬ 
terial  comes  to  you  already  typeset,  to 
your  specified  column  width,  camera- 
ready  for  reproduction.  Your  sales  staff 
can  boost  ad  linage  selling  space  around 
listings.  Write  for  samples  and  addi¬ 
tional  information.  Box  1704,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


PRESSMEN  STEREOTYPER 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  RELOCATE:  35- 
year-old,  exi)erienced  on  single  and 
double  width  press.  Call  or  write:  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Temple,  49  Brownell  St.,  Attle¬ 
boro,  Mass.— 02703.  Ph:  (617)  222-6463. 

PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER  wishes  to 
relocate.  Zone  6  or  8.  25  years’  exper¬ 
ience  stereotyper  and  pressman,  color, 
all  phases  operation.  Box  1647,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


F.VMILY  MAN,  34,  can  handle  pro¬ 
duction  in  your  offset  newspaper — cam¬ 
era  through  press ;  1 3  years’  experience 
LP,  job  shop :  6  years’  on  4-unit  Com¬ 
munity.  Prefer  Pacific  Northwest.  (209) 
823-2945;  or  write  Box  1679,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


^INTERS 

FOREMAN — 15  years’  experience,  cold 
type  and  hot ;  large  metro  newspapers. 
Ability  to  lead  men.  Bo.x  1649,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Specialty,  editorial 
page  and  in-depth  copy.  Southwest. 
Box  1674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  28,  seeks  wire  slot  on 
small-town  paper  in  Zone  7  or  8.  Some 
college;  5  years’  experience.  Box  1631, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EAGER,  RESPONSIBLE  REPORTER 
27,  M.S.  Journalism.  M.A.  Sociologry. 
Near-beginner.  Wants  general  assign¬ 
ment  work.  Drive,  integrity,  humility. 
Box  1628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  stage-film  reviewer- 
columnist.  Liked  and  respected  by 
newspaper,  entertainment  industries. 
Holds  well-paying  position,  but  ham¬ 
pered  by  Sunday  supplement  editing 
duties.  Wants  to  get  off  broadening 
duff  and  write  more.  Box  1626,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN,  strong  experi¬ 
ence  in  fast  rewrite,  reporting,  re¬ 
search,  interviews,  feature  writing. 
Twenty-plus  years’  on  major  metropol¬ 
itan  dailies,  N.Y.C..  elsewhere.  Swks 
position  N.Y.C.  or  vicinity:  newspaper, 
magazine,  news  or  documentary  end  of 
TV.  radio:  special  article  assignments. 
Box  1663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  with  10  years’  experience 
on  weekly  and  small  daily,  including 
managing  editor,  seeks  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  in  Zone  7  plus  Colorado.  Available 
June.  Box  1661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  44,  versatile,  objective, 
mature,  fully  experienced  all  beats  and 
desk  :  excellent  on  feature,  background. 
D.  L.  Osborne.  408  W.  Stevens,  Carls¬ 
bad.  N.M.— 88220. 


FREE-LANCE 


VETERAN  N.Y.C.  NEWSMAN  with 
also  E'uropean  experience,  seeks  free¬ 
lance  part-time  work.  Can  handle  vir¬ 
tually  anything.  Box  1702,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTENTION:  MR.  PUBLISHER!! 
Young  man  desires  permanent  position 
with  your  staff.  Have  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  circulation,  photography,  ad 
layouts,  reporting.  Excellent  chance  to 
train  to  your  style.  Family  man,  de¬ 
pendable,  aggressive.  Anxious  to  enter 
into  that  vacant  spot,  and  work  from 
there.  Not  a  job-hopper.  Details  sent 
at  once.  Prefer  Areas  8-9.  Box  1697, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  N.Y.  POLITICAL  REPORTER 
Editing.  PR,  management  experience. 
Albany-based,  seeks  return  to  daily 
journalism:  prize-winner,  aggressive, 
self-starter.  Box  1629,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VETETIAN  NEWSMAN  desires  to  be¬ 
come  apprentice  copy  editor  in  or  near 
large  city.  Opportunity  to  copyedit 
more  important  than  salary.  M.S.  (jo- 
lumbia  Journalism  School.  Box  1655, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Nieman,  Associate  Editor 
MA — seeks  assignment  on  metro  or  me¬ 
dium.  Top  references.  Box  1651,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Top  ‘pro’  will  give  you  outstanding 
page  and  readable,  persuasive  editorials. 
Arizona.  New  Mexico,  California.  Box 

1686,  Editor  &  I^blisher. _ 

EDITOR-DESKMAN,  strong  on  modern 
layout,  new  ideas.  Box  1701,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER-SLOTMAN  on  large 
metro  daily  seeks  major  league  or  high- 
minor  league  beat  in  Zones  1,  2,  5. 
"Voung.  Box  1687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  RB^RTER,  30. 
completing  graduate  studies:  5  years’ 
writing  experience.  Available  Jan.  1. 
Box  1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WTUTER,  versatile,  ex- 
perience<l:  strong  producer.  Chart 

Areas  8,  9.  Box  1670,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR,  economy-minded  with  imag¬ 
ination  :  top  circulation  building  rec¬ 
ord:  National  E&P  award;  sober,  sta¬ 
ble  family  man;  B.A. ;  31.  Box  1639, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  WRITER,  photographer, 
editor:  magazine  staff  writer-photog¬ 
rapher:  28,  ready  to  put  it  all  to¬ 
gether.  Now !  New  England  preferred. 
Duke  Richard.  2012  Linda  Ave.,  Dade 
City,  Fla.— 33525.  (AC  904)  567-2815. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER,  21,  ambi¬ 
tious,  talented,  but  short  on  profes- 
sional  experience.  B.A.  Political  Sci¬ 
ence.  Minored  in  Journalism.  Seeking 
a  start.  All  offers  considered.  In  Zone 
2,  but  will  relocate.  While  at  college 
reported  extensively,  especially  political 
events.  Editor-Founder  of  campus  po¬ 
litical  journal.  Good  references.  Box 
1706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free-lance  pea-picker  desires  PHOTO¬ 
JOURNALIST’S  position  in  Area  2. 
BA — Languages.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNER’S  LUCK  NEEDED  by 
bright  J-grad  in  finding  Zone  5  report¬ 
ing  spot  with  a  future.  Box  1715,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOCOMPOSI TION 

MANAGER,  TRAINER,  WORKER  in 
all  phases  of  photocomposition:  7 
years’  of  aggressive  experience  with 
Photon  equipped  firm.  Degree.  Age  27. 
Area  1.  Box  1659,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHE'R,  just  returned  from 
Southeast  Asia — 4  years’  service,  2 
years’  free-lance  experience — seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  to  medium  daily.  Prefer 
Zones  3,  4,  6,  8.  For  resume  and  ar¬ 
rangements  for  interview  write  Box 
1678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDE37T 
Experienced  hot  metal,  photocomp,  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting,  cost  control: 
know  all  departments.  Box  1627,  EJditor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  or 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER, 
to  handle  all  mechanical  problems. 
Proven  record  of  establishing  and  or¬ 
ganizing  an  efficient  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion.  Strong  on  problem  analysis,  scien¬ 
tific  systems  and  methods.  All  new 
processes,  including  computer  typeset¬ 
ting.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  1664, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  M.AN.\GER— 7  years’ 
experience  in  offset.  Photon  713  and 
560,  IBM  1130,  Linoquick,  Linofilm ; 
‘take-charge’  camera,  stripping  and 
typesetting  department.  Will  relocate. 
Box  1682,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

MAJOR  LEAGUE  Baseball  Publicist, 
with  Communication  Arts  degree  and 
solid  journalism  experience,  available 
I  for  professional  or  collegiate  sports  pub¬ 
lic  relations  i>osition.  Box  1593,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


EaSlinUSIASM  —  ability  —  I  have 
both  plus  experience  in  journalism  and 
photography.  Will  locate  anywhere. 
Good  recommendations.  Box  1591,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 


WRITER-PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  AB. 
39.  married,  13  years’  experience,  seeks 
publications,  PR  ix>st.  Prefer  Areas  3, 
4,  6,  9.  Box  1683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


AMBI'nOUS.  HARD-WORKING  worn- 
an  with  BFA  in  photography,  award¬ 
winning  college  experience,  desires 
news  position  with  daily  or  weekly.  No 
location  preference.  Box  1721,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


WRITER/ EDITOR— 4%  years’  busi¬ 
ness.  arts,  general,  top  New  York  daily. 
Want  in-depth  consumer,  business  press 
spot.  Will  relocate.  Box  1713,  Elditoi 
&  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

Who^s  watching? 

Every  now  and  then  you  get 
a  chuckle  from  statistics. 

Everyone,  at  some  time  or 
other,  must  have  wondered  how 
it  is  determined  so  fast  that  20 
or  30  million  people  watched 
this  or  that  program  “last 
night”  on  television  and  it  is  so 
reported  as  fact  in  the  next 
morning’s  newspaper. 

Out  of  Texas  comes  some 
statistical  legerdemain  proving 
that  absolutely  no  one  watched 
President  Nixon’s  talk  on  tele¬ 
vision  Oct.  7  whereas  the  tv 
industry  was  claiming  some¬ 
thing  like  50  or  60  million 
viewers.  (We  wouldn’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  something  similar 
wasn’t  in  circulation  in  Maine 
and  Vei-mont  during  Johnson’s 
administration.) 

The  following  appeared  in  a 
bulletin  of  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  Vern  Sanford, 
general  manager,  admits  it  was 
not  original  with  him.  Since  he 
is  in  the  midst  of  moving  his 
office  we  didn’t  pressure  him  to 
find  out  where  he  obtained  it. 
Maybe  some  reader  will  help, 
although  it  doesn’t  seem  impor¬ 
tant  at  the  moment.  It  was  sent 
to  us  by  a  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  in  Oklahoma  City 
which  goes  to  prove  these 
things  really  get  around. 

We  submit  it  here  as  one  of 
those  “hot  weather  stories”  and 
no  comment  is  called  for. 

*  *  H/: 

When  President  Nixon  made 
his  important  speech  on  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  we  came  up  with  these 
statistics  to  prove  that  no  one 
watched  his  speech. 

25,000,000  people  were  in 
their  cars  traveling  somewhere 
(thousands  going  to  the  comer 
drug  store  to  buy  a  paper) . 

20,000,000  were  in  buses,  air¬ 
planes,  trains  and  other  public 
transportation  with  no  V  sets 
(thousands  reading  their  even¬ 
ing  papers) . 

20,000,000  teen  agers  were 
listening  to  stereos  and  doing 
their  homework  (thousands 
clipping  current  events  from 
their  newspapers) . 

30,000,000  were  at  work  in 
restaurants,  stores  open  even¬ 
ings,  police  and  fire  stations, 
etc.  (thousands  waiting  on 
shoppers  with  newspapers  in 
their  hands  containing  specials 
and  coupons). 

40,000,000  were  in  their  bed¬ 
rooms,  bathrooms,  dining  rooms 
or  other  rooms  where  there 
were  no  TV  sets  (reading  af- 


at  Thirty 


ternoon  newspaper  accounts  of 
what  the  President  was  going 
to  say,  or  reading  the  local 
news,  ads,  sports  news  or  Dear 
Abby). 

15,000,000  were  in  movie  the¬ 
atres,  hockey  games,  and  other 
special  events  (after  they  had 
checked  the  time  and  location 
in  their  newspapers). 

10,000,000  kids  under  9  years 
of  age  were  already  in  bed 
(threatened  with  a  newspa¬ 
per). 

10,000,000  kids  over  70  years 
of  age  were  in  bed  (some 
asleep,  some  reading  newspa¬ 
pers). 

10,000,000  were  at  PTA 
meetings,  prayer  meetings  and 
other  meetings  (announced  that 
day  in  their  newspaper). 

5,000,000  partisan  Democrats 
still  refuse  to  watch  President 
Nixon. 

5,000,000  partisan  Republi¬ 
cans  were  attending  Republican 
rallys,  working  in  campaign 
headquarters. 

5,000,000  were  in  restaurants 
and  taverns  in  the  west  coast 
time  zones  having  dinner. 

3,000,000  (counting  the 
Armed  Forces)  were  overseas. 

4,000,000  forgot  he  was  on 
TV  and  didn’t  have  the  set 
turned  on. 

100,000  were  in  jail. 

20,000  were  hunting,  fishing, 
playing  night  golf,  tennis,  etc. 

10,000  were  working  nights 
getting  out  the  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

TOTAL:  202,130,000  U.  S. 
Citizens  who  did  not  watch  tel¬ 
evision  Wednesday  night,  Octo¬ 
ber  7. 

• 

N.Y.  New  publishes 
19th  Weather  Almanac 

Weather— The  New  York 
Neivs  has  released  its  1971 
Weather  Almanac.  The  32-page 
booklet  is  in  its  19th  edition, 
and  is  written  and  edited  by 
the  News’  chief  meteorologist, 
J.  Henry  Weber. 

Included  are  seasons  and 
eclipses,  morning  and  evening 
stars,  daily  astronomical  and 
meteorological  calendars,  by 
month  for  1971.  Tables  show 
sunrise  and  sunset  times,  day 
length,  moonrose  and  moonset 
times,  temperature  extremes, 
last  year  highland  low  tem¬ 
peratures  and  1970  precipita¬ 
tion.  Also  included  are  monthly 
and  seasonal  snowfall,  precipi¬ 
tation. 


City  hall  is  sold 
to  publisher  for  $82,000 

You  can’t  fight  city  hall — but 
you  can  buy  it.  And  that’s  what 
the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle  did  when  the 
local  city  hall  was  put  on  the 
auction  block. 

Johnson  City  built  a  new  mu¬ 
nicipal  building  when  its 
53-year-old  city  hall  became  too 
cramped.  The  old  structure  sits 
adjacent  to  the  Press- 
Chronicle’s  plant  and  offices 
and  newspajjer  officials  felt  the 
property  would  be  needed  for 
future  expansion. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the 
auction,  whoever  purchased  the 
property  would  be  required  to 
tear  down  the  old  building,  the 
top  floors  of  which  had  been 
condemned. 

There  was  a  lack  of  bidders 
for  the  property.  The  only  oth¬ 
er  bidder  for  the  lot,  which 
amounted  to  .45  acres  or  20,000 
square  feet,  other  than  an  at¬ 
torney  for  the  paper,  was  a 
local  real  estate  broker  who  sub¬ 
mitted  one  bid  of  $81,000.  It 
was  topped  by  the  Press- 
Chronicle  bid  of  $82,000. 

Newspaper  officials  said  the 
lot  would  be  used  for  future 
expansion  especially  of  the 
pressroom  and  composing-room 
facilities. 

• 

Meniioiiite  weekly 
plans  to  fold 

The  Canadian  Mennonite 
Publishing  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Canadian 
Mennonite,  a  national  English- 
language  weekly  newspaper, 
will  cease  publication  early  in 
1971. 

The  association  cited  financial 
difficulties  and  a  decreasing 
number  of  subscribers  as  the 
reasons  for  closing  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  weekly  paper  was 
started  in  1953  by  D.  W. 
Friesen  of  Altona,  Man. 


Black  daily 
started  in 
Columbus, Ga. 

The  Columbus  Times,  a  daily 
newspaper  serving  a  black  com¬ 
munity,  has  begun  publication 
in  Columbus,  Georgia. 

Ophelia  DeVore  Mitchell, 
president  and  publisher,  said 
the  Times,  which  sells  for  10 
cents,  will  “highlight  the  good 
in  the  community  while  never 
hesitating  to  expose  injustice.” 

Mrs.  Mitchell  is  the  widow  of 
Vernon  Mitchell,  who  published 
the  Columbus  Neivs  until  his  re¬ 
cent  death. 

Lwal  cincrage 

The  publication  offers  na¬ 
tional  news  and  in-depth  fea¬ 
tures  relating  to  black  people 
in  addition  to  full  local  news 
coverage,  according  to  Mrs. 
Mitchell.  The  first  issue  was 
published  on  October  21st  with 
an  initial  press  run  of  15,000. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  is  also  a  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Grace  Del  Marco 
Modeling  Agency,  which  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  counseling  and 
placement  of  black  models.  She 
also  started  the  Ophelia  DeVore 
School  of  Charm,  whose  list  of 
graduates  includes  such  person¬ 
alities  as  actress  Diahann  Car- 
roll  and  television  news  report¬ 
ers  Melba  Tolliver  and  Lucille 
Rich. 

In  addition,  the  publisher 
heads  Ophelia  DeVore  Cos¬ 
metics,  which  specializes  in 
cosmetics  and  beauty  care  for 
black  skin. 

The  Times  will  be  available 
on  newsstands  in  Columbus  and 
by  direct  mail. 
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In  newspapers, 74%  of  Baltimore^  I 

department  store 

is  in  the  Sunpapers. 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 

National  Representatives;  Cresmer, Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Member,  Newspaper  1. 
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i4s  you  remember  reading- 
seeing’ s  believing”  or  sor^thing  like  that- 


(and  we  always 
believed  in  **looking  at 
the  record**. . . especially 
before  you  change  from 
type  letterpress!) 


basic  versatility  of  stereotype  letterpress 
operations,  plus  the  inherent  economies  and  lack 
of  critical  factors  affecting  operations,  warrants 
anyone’s  serious  consideration  before  they  change 
from  stereotype  letterpress. 

Typically,  changing  from  letterpress  stereotyping 
in  newspaper  work  could  mean  an  increase  to  3  to 
5%  iiji  your  newsprint  waste.  And— paper  quality 
must  be  increased  and  plate  making  could  become 
both  jrtme  consuming  and  expensive. 

Thes0  are  only  a  |^w  of  the  reasons  why  we  say  it 
might  be  well  to  hook  at  the  record”  before  you 
change  from  stereo  letterpress. 


B»1  Fifth  Asi*..  PhoM:  MU  7-2M0 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


General  Advertising  Dept.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  Atlanta  Chicago  Dallas  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


A  winner 
by  any 
standard 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  • 
DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TATTLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  • 


.  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PinSBURGH  PRESS 
CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 
.  KENTUCKY  POSTS  TIMES-STAR  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
THE  SAN  JUAN  (PUERTO  RICO)  STAR 


Olympic  champion  Madeline  Manning,  1968  gold 
medal  winner  in  the  800  meter  run  at  Mexico  City,  is 
setting  new  records  at  The  Cleveland  Press. 

A  member  of  The  Press  Sports  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment  in  between  semesters  at  Tennessee  State 
University,  Madeline  has  been  “running”  from  school  to 
school  in  Northeast  Ohio  talking  up  good  sportsman¬ 
ship  and  telling  students  what  it  is  like  to  return  to  your 
hometown  an  Olympic  gold  medal  winner.  She  recently 
presented  The  Press  Good  Sportsmanship  Award  to 
the  student  body  at  John  Hay  High  School. 

Come  the  first  of  the  year,  Madeline  will  return  to 
the  Tennessee  State  campus  and  begin  the  long  grind  of 
training  for  the  '72  games.  There,  in  Munich,  she 
hopes  to  lower  her  own  800  meter  world  mark  of  2:09. 

Between  meets  and  working  at  The  Press,  Madeline 
has  become  Mrs.  John  L.  Jackson  and  mother  of 
John  Jr.,  three  months. 
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